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EARL AMHERST. 
Feom a. d. 1773 TO 1857. 



Of ontranoe to a quarrel ; bot, bmng in. 
Bear's tliat tte opposer may bewsre ot thee." 



WiLLiiM Pitt Amherst, the subject of tliis memoir, was 
the son of Lieutenant-Gonernl William Amherst, who 
highly distinguished himself in the wnr which resulted in 
the capture of Canada from the French. Ho was named 
after his father's friend, the celebrated statesman William 
Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, His mother was Elizabeth, 
' mghter of Jlr- Thomas Patterson, He was bom at Bath, 
the county of Somerset, on January 14, 1773. His 
tie, his father's elder brother, was the celebrated 
loral, Joffery Amherst, who commanded the army sent 
to attempt the conquest of Canada, Genoral«Wolfe, whose 
pathetic death jnet before the capture of Quebec is so well- 
known, being second in command. General Amherst took 
the city of Montreal, wrested the whole of Canada then 
belonging to them from the French, and was appointed 
Governor-General ot the province, ^e-was. cx«s*j*>- 'v-'^^ist 
[th tbo title ot Baron AmheTaV, vii Yn?>».'«^-i ,&wst-R«sS 
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made Coinigander*iii*Chief of the British Army, and was 
a gt*eat favourite of George the Third. Even that sharp- 
tongaed writer " Juniuq^' had no ill-word for Sir Jeff ery 
Amnerst> as he was then> and declared that he was '^ rich 
in thp esteem, the love, and veneration of liis country^" 

When William Amherst was only eight years of age his 
father died, and his sister and he were taken to live with 
their uncle and his wife, who resided at Riverhead near 
Sevenoaks, in a beaatiful part of the county of Kent. 
Their uncle had called his house Montreal after the city he 
had taken in Ganq>da. Amidst the lovely surroundings of 
this neighbourhood he grew up to man's estate. He was 
educated at the public school of Westminster, where Warren 
Hastings and other eminent men had been trained. He 
afterwards went to Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree in 1793. On leaving College, he took^ 
as the custom then was, a long tour on the continent of 
Europe, studying the languages and customs of the coun- 
tries through which he past> He succeeded his uncle as 
Baron Amherst in 1797, the latter having no sons to whom 
the title could descend. He then became attached to the 
Court of the King of England, and was Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, an office of dignity and influence, to three succes- 
sive sovereigns. He was also early employed in the diplo- 
matic service, that is, he represented the King at certain 
foreign courts or engaged in important business for his 
country. In 1809 he was sent as Ambassador to Sicily, and, 
as we shall have to mention soon, he was despatched to 
China as Ambassador with great powers conferred on him. 
On July 24, 1800, he married the Countess of Plymouth, 
whose late husband he had intimately known. It appears 
from this lady's diary that this union was singularly happy. 
They lived together in the utmost harmony and love for 
some eight-and-thirty years. 

Lord Amherst was in 1815 made a Privy Councillor, 
that is, a member of the body which was consulted by the 
King on special occasions. In the following year he left 
England on a laborious and difficult mission. This was a 
special embassy to China. At the conclusion of the great 
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European war in 1815^ the English Goyemment had 
sufficient leisure to turn its attention to several important 
matters^ to which^ during the turmoil and excitement of 
j^ar, it was unable to give the consideration they deserved. 
Amoftg other pressing affairs^ were the constant complaints 
that had been made refi»>rding the exactions to which the 
English merchants of Canton had been subjected by the 
Mandarins and the local authorities in China. The East 
India Company had a factory at Canton ; and, from time to 
time; English ships of war visited the coast, and differences 
arose with the Chinese authorities. It was considered 
advisable, therefore^ to send an Ambassador to Pekin to 
treat direct with the Emperor of China and his ministers, 
and Lord Amherst received this appointment from the 
Prince Regent, the King being then laid aside by severe 
illness. 

Lord Amherst sailed from England on this duty on 
February 8, 1816. He took with him his little son Jeffery, 
usually called Jeff, who was naturally a great favourite 
with the officers of the ship and of his father's staff ; but 
Lady Amherst remained at home. Two interesting ac- 
counts of this voyage and of the adventui^ in China were 
?»ublished; but, as the matter' is outside the history of 
ndia, we need not enter into any details regarding it. It 
will be sufficient to say that the vessel of war which to6& 
out the Ambassador and his suite, had a pleasant voyage, 
touching at Bio de Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Batavia. From the moment they landed on Chiilese soil 
there was one continual wrangle between the Chinese 
officials and them regarding the obeisance, or '^ Koutou,'' 
which the Chinese Emperor expected the Ambassador to 
pay to him, and which the latter, as the representative of 
the King of England, declined to perform. The Chinese 
at the beginning of this centuiy were exactfy the same as 
they are at the end of it. They imagined that their 
Emperor was the greatest potentate on earth, and that 
all other sovereigns and their r^resentatxves should 
prostrate themselves before him with certain humiliatixm^ 
ceremonies. Lord Amherst flatly reEnaofli^ ^\^^sc^ ^^^^ 
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werer, macli negotiation about compcomiaea whicL might 
itiafy both sides. At Ienj{th he and his suite arrived 
i Pekin, and, when wearied and ill after a long and 
,tiguing journey, he was hurried into the presence of the 
mporor of China, where he is said by the Chinese toihave 
performed some ceremony which they interpreted as the 
coveted obeisance. There was, however, no formal cere- 
.onial auch as befitted the audience of the Ambaasador of 
of one civilised state by the ruler of another. 
'.B did not remain long even in the outskirts of the capital, 
_!nd instead of returning to the nearest part by the way 
they had come, the Ambassador and his party were con- 
veyed right across China, chiefly along the great canal, bo 
Canton. The beauty of the scenery and the observation 
of the customs of the people served to lighten this long 
and tedious journey. On the homeward voyage the ship 
Alceale, in which Lord Amherat was travelling, was wrecked 
in the Straits of Jaspar, and he and his party had to go in 
an open boat to Batavia in the island of Java, where he found 
an English vessel which took them to England. After this 
untoward embassy and voyage, he reached his native land 
on August 16, 1817. 

A few years were spent in England, during which 
Lord Amherst returned to his former employment about 
the Court and in political life, after which a far greater 
and more momentous period commenced. When the 
Marquis of Hastings' tenure of the G-overnor-Genoralship 
came to an end, this splendid position, which had boen 
declined by the brilliant orator and statesman, Greorge 
Canning, was offered to him. He left England, accom- 
panied by Lady Amherst, their son -Jeffery, now a 
young officer in the army, and their daughter Sarah, 
on March 15, 1823, and arrived in Calcutta on August, I. 
Lady Am.herst kept a careful diary of the events that ' 
happened and the impresssion that were made upon bar 
during her stay in India. Extracts from this vivid record 
have been given by Mrs, Thackeray Ritchie in her recant 
account of these times, the family having entrusted it 
. . 1 . _ . .» ii .1 ,^^ light, from the same poin^ 
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of vipw in which all these sketches have been written^ 
upon events as seen from Grovemment House or from the 
Governor-General's camp. There are several entries at 
^rst showing the genuine pleasure and interest she felt in 
the il^w life they had begun in a strange land. There is a 
description of her early reception of guests^ accounts of 
little excursions in the neighbourhood of Calcutta^ and of 
short journeys up-country. The whole diary reveals the 
character of a brave^ intelligent^ and^ graceful lady, who 
took* the keenest interest in passing events, and had an 
unfailing confidence in, and truest love for, her husband, 
who held such an exalted position in this country of variety 
and change. 

Very soon after Lord Amherst had taken the reins of 
Government into his hands, dissensions arose between the 
Government of India and a new enemy. India itself, 
owin^ to the firm and energetic poHcy of his predecessor, 
was m profound peace. Lord Amherst himself was most 
sincerely desirous to carry out the wishes and instructions 
of the Court of Directors with regard to peace, and to 
the consolidation of the empire and the progress of the 
country. Nothing was further from his thoughts than war. 
Though descended from a martial stock, he had never been 
eugtkg^^i^ warlike affairs ; and, as he ingenuously wrote to 
his great contemporary. Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor 
of Madras, after having mentioned his plans for the war now 
forced upon him, '' It w really with considerable hesitation 
that I have entered into this detail with you. Arrangements 
Uke these are far beyond the reach of my experience ; and 
I may have overlooked objections wliich would readily 
present themselves to persons more conversant with these 
matters.^' War was really pressed upon him by the arrogance 
of the Burmese. The kingdom of Burma was, at that time, 
of very wide extent* It was situated to the east and south- 
east of Bengal, and by recent conquests over Assam, 
Manipur, and Arracan, it now bordered on the Company's 
territories. Elated by these recent victories and by the 
weakness of the Indian Grovemment's remonstranoei&vi^csRs^ii^ 
cerieAD, encroachments, the kinj^ laaifiL ^t^kar^jkc^^^ ^ <:i<5fs^- 

f 
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Viempt for Elaglisfa prowess, and had tke idea that be coul 
neglect every warning with itnponity. The first aerioi 

■ dispute was ahout a barren, sandy island on the borde 

■ between Arracan and the district of Chittagong, whici 
I tliough British territory, the Burmese had occupied. ■ Th 
■Icing, instead of sending a ciril reply to the Governor 
■■General's letter of remonstrance, sent the following insolei 
•message ; — " The Governor-General should state his case i 
I.B petition to Maha Bandula," a Burmese commander, " wh 
Krae proceeding to Arracan with an army to settle.)' 
■■question." This was " the clearest case of self-defence an 
I violated territory," according to the opinion of Sir Charle 

■ Hetcatfe, one of the ablest statesmen then in India. 
K 'declaration of war against Burma was published on Febroat 
* 24, 1824, scarcely seven months ^ter Lord Amherst 

arrival. 

The Government of India was very slightly acquainte 

with the nature of the conntry to be invaded, tl 

I character of the people, or the resources of the land. Th 

ftjgnorance led to some disaster and delay at the beginnin 

B of the campaign ; but these were afterwards fully retrieve 

' and a steady but continuous advance was eventually mad 

"We do not intend to give here a complete account of tl 

first Burmese war ; but the outline of the events that occu 

red will be lighted up by extracts from the journals of tn 

i tender and heroic ladies, who were far apart from each othe 

I and who saw things from diametrically opposite point 

P One was Lady Amherst, who shared all the anxieties an 

' obloquy, and final triumph which fell to the lot of t]\ 

Governor-General. " The other was Mrs. Judson, the wife ( 

the distinguished American Missionary I>r. Judson, who ti 

then at Ava, Sind she there attended, like a ministeriq 

angel, to the wants of her husband, detained in cm 

captivity, and was herself, from day to day, in imm' 

peril, liie residence of the king of Burma had frequent! 

been changed from one capital to another j but the reig; 

[ ing king, who had succeeded to the throne in 1819, mova 

lias court from Amarapura to Ava, which was about i 
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palace. Dr. and Mrs. Judson were present at the grand 
ceremonial of its opening. " I dare not attempt/' she wrote, 
'' a description of that splendid day, when majesty, with all 
its attendant glory, entered the golden city. The white 
elepUknt, richly adorned with gold and jewels, was one of 
the most beaufciful objects in the procession. The viceroys 
and high officers of the kingdom were assembled, dressed 
in their robes of state ; and ornamented with the insignia 
of their offices. The lang and queen alone were unadorned, 
dressed in the simple garb of the country; they, hand 
in hand, entered the garden in which we had taken our 
seats, and where a banquet was prepared for their refresh- 
ment.'' A few weeks siterwards Mrs. Judson heard of the 
capture of Rangoon by the English. The Burmese at Ava 
were thrown into a state of frantic excitement and vain- 

Jlory. An army was immediately despatched. "No 
oubt," wrote Mrs. Judson, " was entertained of the defeat 
of the English. The only fear of the king was that the 
foreigners, hearing of the advance of the*Burman troops, 
would be so alarmed as to flee on board their ships, and 
depart before there would be time to secure them as slaves. 
'•Brinff for me,' said a wild young officer of the palace, 
' six wkite strangers to row my boat.' ^ And to me, said a 
lady, ' send four white strangers to*manage the affairs of 
my house, as I understand they are trusty servants.' The 
war-boats passed our house, the soldiers singing, and danc- 
ing, and exhibiting gestures of the most joyous kind." 

We turn to Calcutta. Lord Amherst was sincerely 
anxious that the war should not be protracted, and earnestly 
hoped that the Burmese would soon sue for peace. The 
main attack was made on Bangoon, from whence an 
advance to Ava by river was intended. Most of the troops 
were sent from Madras, and Sir Archibald Campbell, was 
in command. Rangoon was easily taken on May 11 ; but 
it was found deserted, the inhabitants having fled into the 
neighbouring jungles, and having carried with them all 
their cattle and other supplies. There was thus at first no 
foe to encounter, and the army had to be wa:^'^^^ ^f^nifio^ 
all necessaries from Calcutta uA IfijaAx^s^ "^V^ ^!^^»'^ 
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bionaoon, too, which foil in abundance, ad<lod intensely 
^e discomfort and difficclty of the situation. The only 
©source was patience. Vhe Governor of Madras did tlie 
[Teater share in furnishing supplies and in sending rein- 
forcements. Tlie time necessarily spent at Rangoon was 
jbot altogether wasted. Martaban and other places ob 
Kbe Tenasserim coast were taken, and prepaiatious for an 

'advance were made. 

In November, the King of Ava recalled from Arrakai 
where his troops had been successfal in several isolat) 
places, his best commander Maha Bandula, who wi 
only one of his officers that had shown any military 
city ; and early in December he appeared before the grt 
Pagoda at Bangoon. Tho mode of warfare adopted by tl 
Burmese was quite new to the Company's troops, whethi 
European or Native ; and it took some little time ai 
experience to adapt themselves to it. The Burmese tactii 
were chiefly defensive. In certain places they raisi 
'stockades,' that is, light but strong walls of timbi 
thrown across narrow passes and carefully guard i 
by loop-holes, through which shots could be fire 
At first attempts were made to carry these by climbing 
and assault, and several failores were the result ; but 
in time wisdom was Idavned, and shells and rockets were 
employed to dislodge the defenders. In the open field 
the Bui-mese soldiers relied mors on their shovels and 
their spades than on their military arms. A force would 
advance with all the full array of pennon and umbrellas ; 
but it would suddenly disappear as if by magic. Eaoh 
man had employed himself in helping to dig ueat little 
holes iu the ground, into each of which two soldiers would 
ensconce themselves ready for defence. This also was 
first a very novel and embarrassing mode o£ warfare ; 
the invading army soon acquired the right method 
attacking the Burmese. Another Very ingenious mode 
attack was by means of fire-rafts, which were floated do' 
the stream of the Irawadi with the object of setting on f 
the English ships of war and transport vessels. Tin 

^ere rendered harmless by placing booms across the 
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and thus diverting the rafts from their course. The attacks 
made by Maha Bandula on Bangoon were repulsed, and 
he retreated to Donabew, forty lailes up the river Irawadi. 

Meanwhile, expeditions were being sent to Assam, Cachar 
and^irrakan. The last, after having endured much hard- 
ship on the march, was successful in taking the capital of 
Arrakan, which was defended by fortifications on almost 
inaccessible hills. During all this trying time of waiting 
there was much anxiety, and even despondency, felt in 
Calcutta. The success in Arrakan came to cheer all there, 
even the Governor-General and Lady Amherst. The latter 
wrote: "The defences of the town were on a range of 
hills almost inaccessible, surrounded by dangerous slvamps, 
the summits being cleared and entrenched. An attack on 
these heights on the evening of March 29, failed owing to 
the extreme difficulty of ascending the heights, which 
were nearly perpendicular, and the successful resistance of 
the enemy rolling down stones." Two days later these 
fortified heights were taken. " This service," she adds, 
" was performed entirely with the bayonet, without firing 
a shot. The success of the troops was announced to the 
camp by striking up the British drums and fifes from the 
summit during the night." Fever, however, and other 
pestilences peculiar to this swampy province did more 
injury to the troops than the enemy, and it was found 
impossible to advance on Ava according to the original 
intention. Arrakan has from that time been a British 
possession. • 

At length, after comparative inactivity, an advance was 
made from Bangoon. The plan was to proceed towards 
the capital in two columns, one to go by land, and the 
other by water. Sir Archibald Campbell was to command 
the former, and General Cotton the latter. Maha Bandula 
was at Donabew, whither the river column proceeded ; 
but the first attack was unsuccessful, and Sir Archibald 
Campbell had to return to its assistance. The result of 
this combined attack shall be given in Lady Amherst's own 
words. "This morning, (April 29. 1825)" she ¥i^\r. =«i. 
her diary, " despatches arrivediTOTci^Vx ks^iS^i^^^^sBs^^ 
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irith the gloriouB and cheering news of the fall of Dona- 
bsw. A rocket moat fortunately falling on the Maha 
Baudala killed him, and on the night between April 1 and 
2 the garrison evacuated the fort, stores of all kinds were 
JceUi and immense quantities of provisions. Bandula' waa 
) only Burmese general who has in any degree resisted 
r army. He had begun to ahow signs of civilization, 
ind had issued a proclamation ordering his soldiers nofe, 
to maltreat or put their prisoners to death." 

People in Calcutta were beginning to feel in better spjtits. 
Let OS turn to Ava. Mrs. Jadson, who, with her babe, warf 
the only white person at liberty, wrott> : — " At this period 
the death of Bandula was announced in the palace. The 
king heard it with silent amazement, and the queen, it] 
Eastern style, smota upon her breast, and cried, 'Aina, 
ama,' Who could be found to fill his place F Who would 
venture, since the invincible Bandula had been cut off t 
^Such were the exclamations constantly heard in the streets 
^Bf Ava. The common people were speaking Ion; of a 
^^baellion in case more troops should be levied. For as yet 
^Hie common people bad borne the weight of the war ; nob' 
a ' tical' had been taken from the royal treasury. Aft 
length the ' Pakanwoon,' who a few months before had been 
30 far disgraced by the king as to be thrown into prison and 
irons, now ofiered himself to head a new army that should 
be raised on a different plan from those which had hitherto 
been raised, and assured the king that he would conquei 
tbfc English, and restore thoae places that had been taken, 
in a very short time." The malignant representations of 
this man had rendered the imprisonment of the white 
men in Ava more vigorous than before. 

After the capture of Donabew the upward march of the 
English army was continued to Prome, a town on the 
Irawadi about a hundred and fifty miles from the sea. Sii 
Archibald Campbell's force reached Prome on April 25, 
1825, only to find it evacuated. As the rainy season wa| 
approaching, it remained there for several months, being 
qaartered in comfortable cantonmenta nea^ tVe to'NB.,tfl 
^iiob the people irere indacM to retn3ni>i7 'uVa ct>ii<i^ 
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tory and friendly behaviour of the English troops. The 
anxiety at Calcatta still continued. There was an outcry 
both in England and in India« at the length and the 
expense of the war. Peace was sincerely desired ; but Lord 
Amherst considered that the wisest plan was to push on as 
quickly as the weather would permit towards the capital. 
He was ready to welcome any overtures towards peace^ 
and sent an experienced civilian to assist the general in his 
negotiations for this purpose. Lady Amherst reflected the 
universal feeling among the En&^lish in India^ when she 
wrote in her journal *' We now begin to flatter ourselves 
that there is a prospect of an end to the war, which has 
been a campaign of increasing triumphs to the British 
arms. We may fairly say that our foes have been beaten 
into suing for peace, their insolent language and high 
pretensions have vanished.^' This was not yet the case. 
Although it is a little difficult to trace the course of the war 
in Mrs. Judson's journal-letters, we can see that these 
pretensions were as high as ever. Fresh forces were 
levied, including some from the Shan States, led by some of 
their own warlike princesses. Negotiations for peace were 
several times repeated, and, as often, were broken ofE, 
owing to the arrogance of the Burmese king and his 
representatives. " WTien they came to business," as Lady 
Amherst wrote, " they reverted to their usual insolence of 
language, saying that, if the British wished for peace, they 
might sue for it, and that the Burmese might perhap3 
listen to them as tributaries to the Golden Empire." 
Further victories and the capture of Maloun, a town still 
nearer the capital, served to moderate their tone. The king 
seemed now thoroughly frightened. Dr. Judson, ill as he was 
from cruelty and disease, was sent to the Burmese camp near 
Maloun to interpret, and preparations were made for fortify- 
ing the capital. After a stay of six weeks Dr. Judson was sent 
back to Ava, and Dr. Price, the other American Missionary 
there, who had also been in captivity, was with one of the 
English prisoners,, despatched to help in the negotiations. 
^' With the most anxious solicitude, wrote Mrs, J^i5a*s^^ 
" the court awaited the arrival o£ t\L^ Taa^aei^gssra^N >sQis*^s^ 
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t in the least relax their exertions to fortify the city. Me 
Banrl heastswere a,t work night and day, makiiig new stoci 
■ ades and strengthening cvld ones, and whatever buildinj 
r were in their way were immediately torn down. 1 
articles o£ value were conveyed oat of town, and sa^e 
deposited in some other place." The terms of peace pr 
posed by the English were scouted. The King of Ava ai 
his advisers were still insincere notwithstanding their feai 
One more eSort was made to check the advancing fore 
" The offers of a general named Layah-thoo-yah," M 
Jiidson said, " were accepted, who desired to make oi 
more attempt to conquer the English. He assarad the ki 
and government that he could so fortify Pag&n as to mal 
it impregnable. He marched to Pagan with a very ooi 
aiderable force, and made strong the fortifications." A 
was in vain. The frash Burmese army was totally defeatei 
and the unfortunate general, beingfoolish enough to retm 
to Ava and show himself in the king's presence, was cruel 
executed. " The king causedit to be reported," added Mi 
Jndson, " that this general was executed in consequence 
disobeying his commands ' not to fight the English.'" j 
length the British General's terms were accepted. Th 
prisoners were released, and a treaty of peace was signal 
at Yandabu, some forty miles from Ava, on February 24 
1826, exactly two years after the declaration of war had been 
made. Assam, Arrakan, and the Tenasserim Provino< 
were coded to the East India Company, all pretensions ov( 
Manipur and Cachar were relinquished ; a crore of rupei 
were to be paid as a war indemnity in four instalments 
and a British Resident was to be received at the Conrt 
Ava. 

Aa we have tried to look at matters from the point 
view from Ava through Mrs. Jndson'a eyes, we must giv 
one or two further extracts from her journal-letter 
complete her touching narrative. " It was on a cool, moon 
light evening," she wrote, that with hearts filled witi 
latitude to God and overflowing with joy, we passed dov 
i&s Iratvadi. We now, for the first fc\mo, for more than 
^paraada. half, fait that we were ires, aui Tio\an.j 
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ject to the oppressive yoke of the Burmese. With what 
sensations of delight^ on the next mornings did I behold 
the masts of a steamboat, the snr^ presage of being within 
the bonne's of civilised life ! Next day I was introduced to 
the General in his camp a few miles farther down the river, 
and was received by him with the greatest kindness. He 
had a tent pitched lor us near his own, took us to his own 
table, and treated us with the kindness of a father rather 
than as strangers of another country.^^ Nor was there less 
joy.at Calcutta at the tidings. The Govemor-Greneral and 
Lady Amherst were just starting for their morning ride, on 
Apnl 5, 1826, when they received a message that news of 
peace had been received from Burma. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell had returned by the same vessel. "Before ten o'clock,** 
Lady Amherst wrote, " Sir Archibald, Mr. Bobertson, and 
Mr. Mangles (secretary of the latter) arrived at Barrack- 
pore. The joy on all sides is more easily imagined then 
described. The troops were returning, only a certain 
number remained until the rest of the tribute was paid, 
and some regiments were left to guard the ceded provin- 
ces.** Thus ended the first Burmese war. Even before 
the annexation of the whole country, in which sub- 
sequent insults and wars ended, the provinces ceded to the 
Company increased materially in prosperity. Assam was 
covered with tea-plantations, which now rival those of 
China itself ; Arrakan became a fruitful granary for the 
neighbouring countries ; and Moulmoin became a flourish- 
ing sea-port. 

An alarming episode in the Burmese war must here be 
narrated. Most of the sepoys employed in it were taken 
from Madras, and, not being of high caste, were not 
unwilling to embark on board ship ; but it was different 
with those of the Bengal army, who, being chiefly of high 
caste, shrank from crossing the water. The 27th Begiment, 
being ordered to march by land to Arrakan, and having to 
pro^de transit for their goods, refused to start, because 
there was great difficulty in obtaining draught bullocks* 
This was a direct breach of military discipline. TUfik^^^fG^ 
ment was quartered at Barrack^ot^^Tis^^s *^^ ^^s^^sw^sst: 
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General's country residence, where Lord Amlierat and ] 
family were then staying. Whrii their mntinous condui 
manifested itself, the Commander-in-chief hastened thith( 
with Kuropoan troopsj the body-gimrd, and urtillery. Tb 
refractory regiment was ordered to pHrade early on"tt 
morning of November 1, 1821. On the sepoys rrfnsJnjf i 
obey orders, they were aurrounded and dispersed by th 
faithful troops. This was » terrible experience for Lad 
Amherst and her daughter. For a few hours the whol 
household was in imminent peril. What the dan.} 
actually was, can be stated in her own words. "Before I 
troops arrived at Barrackpore," she wrote in her journal 
" we were for twenty-four hours in great danger and entirel: 
at the mercy of the mutineers. Had they had any cleve 
head among them, and seized the Governor-General tOii 
the Commauder-in-chieif ) the mutineers might probably hav 
made their own terms. There was not a single Europeai 
or person to be depended upon, and our situation wa 
awfully alarming. Lord Amherst resolved not to leave th( 
house and I determined not to quit him. Sarah (theii 
daughter) behaved heroically, and, though ill, declared sbfl 
would remain, and kept up her spirits, as we all did as well 
as we couid. The Commander-in-chief returned his thaioki 
to UB both for not quitting the house, but it was a frightful 
scene. Some of our servants were wounded. We forta 
nately did not know at the moment that the night tha 
mutiny broke out all tho sentries in and about the house 
belonged to the 47th. The scene of action was not a 
quarter of a mile from this house. Many shots entered the 
cook-honse, and many tell into the water under our win- 
dows." Happily this severe example was effectual. Othw 
disaffected regiments returned to their allegiance, and no 
more was then heard about refusal to go on foreign service. 
The state of India generally must now be considered. 
The victories under the Marquis of Hastings had greatly 
extended the territories of the East India Company, and a 
salutary awe bad settled down upon the land. There was, 
here and there, a feeling of nni'est among the people ; but 
it was ohiefiy f elt among the 4 ' ' 
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certain independent or feudatory Bajas and cliieftains^ who 
did not then regard the English Gt)vemment with the same 
loyaltj and affection as we trust and believe they do now. 
All eyes were at this time direcfed to the state and fort 
of !Q^urtpore. The garrison of the fort had successfully 
resisted the assaults of Lord Lake in the Mahratta war at 
the commencement of this century^ and an idea had arisen 
in the minds of the people of India that it was impregnable. 
The state of Bhurtpore was under the government of a Jat 
f amUy. A young Kaja^ about seven years old^ occupied the 
mmnvd in 1825^ having been recognized as the successor 
of his father by Sir David Ochterlony, the Resident at Delhi, 
who, with the sanction of the Government of India, had 
presented him with a khilat of investiture. He was under 
the guardianship of his maternal uncle. One of his cousins, 
however, named Durgan Lai, usurped the throne, placed 
him in confinement, and put his uncle to death. Sir David 
Ochterlony at once issued a proclamation to the people to 
support their lawful sovereign, and collected a considerable 
force to assist him in maintaining his rights. The Governor- 
General, however, disapproved of this proceeding, and 
directed that this proclamation should be withdrawn. He 
was not satisfied that the Government was bound to support 
the young Baja, and shrank from engaging in a fresh war, 
while the issue of the Burmese war was still undecided. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe', the Resident at Hyderabad, was ap- 

S minted to his former post as Resilient of JDelhi. Sir David 
chterlony, a fine specimen of the brave commanders and 
rulers whom the last century had produced, but with per- 
haps, too much of the ^rand Oriental bahidur about him, 
was so mortified by this rebuff that he resigned his post, 
and soon afterwards died at Meerut. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
was clearly very much of the same opinion as Sir David, 
and in an admirable state paper maintained that the 
Government was pledged to interfere in the affairs of Bhurt- 
pore. "We are bound," he wrote, "not by any positive 
engagement to the Bhurtpore state, nor by any claim on its 
part, but by* our duty as supreme guardians of geaeic^ 
tranquillity j law, and right j to maintnasi \^s^^\^J^S^S. 'w^sw'srr.- 
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^^waa convinced by the argumeBts etatS in this docnmeu'MJ 



Jpion of the youthful BaJA, Bulwant Sing." Lord Amherst i 
waa convinced by the argutnenta etatM in this documei ' 
and had the grace to acknowledge this. Orders we. _ 

given for an army to proceed to Bhurtpore, at the head 4 
whicli the new Commander-in-chief, Lord CombanpereJ 
placed himself. The strong mud fortress of Bhurtporo waa ^ 
situated some miles to the west of Agra, from the gateway 
tower of- which it could then be seen through a telescope. 
Bishop Heber, who was travelling in those parts early in 
1826, waatold that thestandingarmy oftheRaja fell short 
of 300 men; but no sooner was it known that Durjan'Sal 
was about to resist the English and to defend the renowned 
fort, than thousands of discontented Mahrattas and Baj- 
puta flocked to his standard. The -Tats themselves were 
eager for the conflict. The English Army invested the 
fort on December 10, 1825. " The attention of all India," 
to quote Bishop Heber again, " is fixed on this siege, on 
the event of which far more than on anything which may 
happen in the Burman empire, the renown of the Britia 
arms, and the permanency of the British empire in Aaifl 
must depend. The Jats are the finest people in bodiB 
advantages and apparent martial spirit whom I have seem 
* * * They are the only people in India who boast tha| 
they have never been subdued either by the Mogul Empei 
or a or the Enghah." 

Lord and Lady Amherst had a keen personal interest i 
the siege of Bhurtpore, Their eldest son Jeffery, who haj 
been acting as his father's Military Secretary, had voluJ 
taered to join his regiment there. We cannot forbea 
giving his mother's own statement. " This day," she wroB 
on September 30, 1825, " has been a gloomy and heavy am 
to me. My dear son .Jeff announced to me his anxious wiu 
to join his regiment, in case the siege of Bhurtpore ] 
resolved upon ; and that his father had consented to bj 

flan, though so painful to his feelings. As to myse^ 
am torn with the anguish of two feelings of an opposifJ 
nature, my maternal feelings for my son (in me greatw 
too poignant for my comfort), and my conviction thw 
he is doing his duty and evincing a spirit and coui 
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worthy of his family/' On January 18^ 1826, the 
famous fortress fell. A large mine was exploded under 
the walls, and the victorious army entered through the 
breach thus made. Captain Amherst was among the 
assadonts. Durjan Sal was caught as he was attempting to 
escape, and was placed in captivity, first at Allahabad and 
then at Benares ; and the young Baja was re-placed on his 
throne at a state durbar held by Lord Combermere and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. Captain Amherst returned to Calcutta 
directly after the siege had ended ; and, on February 6, 
Lady Amherst made the following entry in her journal, 
" Our beloved JeflP arrived from Bhurtpore in high health 
and spirits, having travelled ten days and nights without 
stopping. The excessive joy of seeing once more this dear 
son, so many weeks the object of such intense anxiety, haa 
made us forget all the disappointment from Burmese 
treachery." 

This beloved son was taken from his affectionate parents 
a few months after his return. Lord Amherst and his son 
both had attacks of intermittent fever near the end of July. 
The former recovered, but the latter had a relapse after 
partial recovery, and on the morning of August 2, 1826, he 
expired, ^'With the same placid heavenly smile on hia 
countenance,'* as his mother lovingly wrote, " I had been 
used to see" '^ His calm and sweet temper,'' she added, 
'' and very warm heart had endeared him to every member 
of society.*' " This death was the bitterest pang I ever felt, 
and shall continue to feel as long as I live.' 

Public affairs also lay very heavily on Lord Amherst's 
mind at this time. The Burmese war was very unpopular 
in England, and much dissatisfaction was felt by the Court 
of Directors regarding the mutiny at Barrackpore. There 
were busy rumours of his recall. All this very naturally 
troubled the Govemor-G-eneral and Lady Amherst. " While 
Lord Amherst," the latter wrote, ^^ was labouring day and 
night for his employers, in measures that have since proved 
to be highly advantageous to their interest, i^nd for the 
prosperity of the country entrusted to his care> th«^ -v^sKk 
ustening to the base falsehooda «dA\k> VNi^Xjiw^ ^s&cv^e^s^'^** 
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^^"Tecall him. The Duke of Wellington evinced both magna- 
* nimity of mind and a thorough knowledge of the affairs o£ 
India. The conduct of -the war being referred to him, hw 
declared his entire approbation of tho manner in which it 
had been conducted." Mrs. Thackeray Kitchie, iif her 
admirable memoir of Lord Ajnherat, has given the letter 
of the illustrious Duke, which had hitherto not been 
published, and in which the above remark of Lady Amherst 
is fully justified. " There is nothing," he wrote in October, 
1825, " in my opinion in the atata of the war which ought to 
induce the Government to recall Lord Amherst. He ought 
not to have commenced the war without knowing a little 
more of the enemy he had to contend with ; he ought not 
possibly to have sent Sir Archibald Campbell to Eangoon 
till he could co-operate with him from other quartei's ; but 
even this last opinion might be doubted. But whether tbo 
war was originally right or wrong, it is quite clear to me 
that the Bengal Government are now in the right road, 
and that nothing but the season will prevent them from 
putting an end to the war in a very short time." With 
regard to the sad mutiny at Barrackpore the Duke of 
Wellington wrote : — " I don't see how it is possible to find 
fault with Lord Amherst upon any part of this transac- 
tion. . . Not only we ought not to remove Lord Amherst on 
account of the mutiny, or for any of the acts preceding 
that misfortune, or following ; but we ought to do every- 
thing in our power to support him in the performance of 
the duty." The Court of Directors completely changed 
their views on these matters, when all the facta were 
before them, and Lord Amherst was created by his sovereign 
an earl by the title of Earl Amherst of Arrakan and Viscount 
Holmesdale in Kent. The thanks of the Court wore given 
to him for his active, strenuous, and persevering exertions in 
conducting to a successful iasue the late war with the 
Government of Ava, prosecuted amid circumJBtances of 
very unusual difficulty, and terminated so as to uphold the 
character of tho Company's Government, to maintain tlm 
Sn'tiab aecondant in India, and to im-pteaa the borderi 
etaiea with jast notions of tbe nationaV'gwttjg^^^ 



' The Govern or-Geiieral and Lady Amherst with their 

Saughtor made at this time a prolonged state tour through 

tho upper provinces of India. They started with heavy 

hsibrta two days aftor the death of their aon. The entry 

iu tacly Amherst's diary is very mournful and pathetic. 

" On August 4, 1826, our miserable family embarked at 

five o'clock in the morning. On this day Lord Amherst 

^^pa resolved on resigning bis situation as Governor- General, 

^^Bd has written to that effect. The idea of rejoining my 

^^bitdren in England is a great comfort to us all." They 

^H^nt by water as far as Allahabad, and thence continued 

their progress by stages on land. Their encampments and 

their receptions were very similar to those undertaken by 

other Govemora-General. A state visit was paid to the 

Nawab of Oude at Lucknow. Agra was visited, where, 

besides a grand durbar at which Sindia's brother-in-law was 

received, Lady Amherst, for the first time, held a private 

darbar for the reception of two Mahratta Princesses and 

K attendants. We will not give her account of this 
rviow; but part of the translation of a description given 
one of the Mahratta ladies herself. The whole is an 
sing instance of the different impressions left by the 
same event on tbe English and the Hindu ladies. " I was so 
much agitated," runs the narrative, " at approaching the 
great lady that I could hardly breathe. She was sitting on 
a goldon muanad of curious workmanship and resembling 
the mountain Kailas in splendour. She did not sit oross- 
iegs ; but with her feet hanging down to the ground in a 
trango mannoi' which I cannot describe, hub which 
h think must be very painful. On the top of her tur- 
m she wore a waving plume of white feathers re- 
mbling the wing of the Scivroogh, and on the front 
5 the turbun was a Strpeab of light- scattering dia- 
nds which sparkled Uk© the Pleiades. There were a 
_ eat many more oi the great lord's wives present ; some 
here very handsome, but most of thorn so horridly white 
"lat they appeared like fignres of marble. M\j« tya^s^-sCTr 
[ some time, Jwo vijijug \a&c« aK.\.eA ft-'^ -vi»5i.^«Ni 'e-'^ 
■ ' - ' -■ » ■■ - ^\i\o Oft -wVvda. ^ttst'o "*^ 
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namber of ivory teeth in a row (a piano) ; one oi tte yoni 
ladies, daaghter of the great lady, struck these teeth wil 
her fingere very quick, *which produced some Boul-exh] 
arating BoundB ; at the same time both young ladies began 
eing together. It was very pleasing and soft, like the'n 
begidling eong of the biilbul. During the time we « 
there we heard some English tom-toms playing in fc] 
gateway ; in short everything was done that conld afford 
pleasure and delight." Soon after this interview the Grovi 
nor-GeneraVs party heard of the death of the great Dowli 
Bow Sindia, who had at one time been very powerful, bi _ 
whose power had been curbed, owing to his having 
thrown in his lot against the English Government. When 
at Delhi Lord Amherst had an interview the venerab'le Em- 
peror, There had been a difficulty at the time of the visit 
of the Marquis of Hastings to the North West, arising 
from the etiquette still observed in the Emperor's old- 
fashioned and effete court, where even the Governor-. 
Greneral would not havo been permitted to sit j but "~ 
Emperor's advisers had since grown wiser, and Lord 
herstwasaskedtosit in these terms, " Aayon aremy frieni 
as yon are my protector, as you are my master, I ask yc ._ 
to sit down," "The only person," as Lady Amherst 
recorded, " except the heir-apparent, who has ever sat in 
the king's presence." 

On April 5 the Governor-General's party arrived at 
Simla. He was the first holding this high office who had 
gone there for a season of rest and refreshment after the, 
heat of the plains — a custom which has since become ve 
common. The tour through the Upper Provinces had doi 
mach to re-instate Lord Amherst's health, for he hi 
snSered a good deal from anxiety and domestic soi 
while at C^cntta. The stay at Simla seems to have 
a similar effect on Lady Amherst. " We spend oui 
moat monotonously," she wrote, " rising early and wal 
or rather scrambling up the mountains. After breakfat 
we go out with the native botanist in search of new plant 
Home occupations come till five in the evening, when 
jSoIIf Sorth again among the motmtains ; dine at seven, - 
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Inntire to rest at nine o'clock. This is our present life, very 
quiot and pleasant." On Jane 15 they Irft Simla on their 

return to Cnloatba and eventually to England. Lady 
Amherst's heart rejoiced at the prospect of going home. 
" W"% could not but feel sorry to quit this peaceful abode, 
and tbe magnificent scenery of those stnpendons mountains, 
bat it was our first step towards home." The return 

i'ourney to Calcutta was devoid of any striking incident, 
t was aaddened by the Governor- General's party having 
to ppBS through large tracts of country devastated by 
cholera, which was very prevalent. Soon after their arrival 
at Calcutta they quitted it for England. The departure c£ 
tbe Governor-General and Lady Amherst was delayed for a 
time by the dangerous illness of their daughter. Directly 
she was well enough to be moved, they embarked on board 
the ship Herald, which sailed on March 8, 1828. Though 
tonched by the expression of sorrow and regret which were 

gsnoinoly felt at their departure by the inhabitants of 
alcutta, they were not grieved to quit the country wore 
they had been called upon to endure so much anxiety both 
official and domestic. We cannot tmthfally say that Lord 
Amherst ranka among the greatest of the statesmen who 
have held the highly responsible office of Governor-General ; 
but be waB certainly one of the most painstaking and consci- 
entious. He held his way steadily on the path of duty, 
amidst contumely and misrepresentation, and events 
proved that, in the main, he was right in his policy. 

Lord Amherst had the privilege of being supported in 
his government by some of the ablest men whom British 
India has ever possessed. We have already mentioned 
some of them. 8ir ITiomas Monro was the Governor of 
Madras during the graatw part of his administration. 
Lord Amherst was much indebted to him for counsel and 
help during the Burmese war, and the Presidency of 
Madras was peculiarly fortunate in having such an emi- 
neat man as its Governor. He died of cholera while on a 
-(our through the Ceded Districts on July 6, 1827, sincerely 
Lregretted by hia people. The Hon orable Mountstuart 
' inatone wm uor^tsor of Bombay, and he is regard^ 
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even to the present day as the most useful 
known in that Presidency. Bnt' we cannot omit to 
tion Bishop Heber, froio whose journal we have 
quoted^ and who was one of the most graceful 
of Lord Amherst^s time. He arrived at Calcutta %.! 
months after the Governor-General, and died at 
poly when on a tour through South India on April 3, U 
His death was felt as a deep personal sorrow by Jjcari 
Lady Amherst. Though he had been scarcely three 
in India, his simple piety and gentle manners left afi 
delible impression on all who met him, and his nu 
still is sweet. Almost his last words before his 
death by accidental drowning were an exhortation to 
Tamil Christians to be Christians not only in name 
in reality, and to shine as lights before the people taai 
whom they lived. 

We return to Lord and Lady Amherst, though we m 
not say much regarding their subsequent career. 
Amherst resumed the position in the Court of the "Kh 
England which he had resigned when he went to 
Lady Amherst, to his great sorrow, died in May, 1837« 
married again two years afterwards, and the evening of 
life was spent in the home of his childhood at Biverht 
His garden was his greatest pleasure and recreation, 
died on March 18, 1857, at Knole Park, a very beaul 
estate close to Sevenoaks. 
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LORD WILLIAM BENTDJCK. 

A.D. 1774 TO -1839. 

"The system which has foDiided Bricish greatncas npon Indian 
happinese, is one of the noblest efforts al wisdom and paCriotiBm." 
Lord William BenHnek. 

The family ol Beatinck is of Dutch origin. The first of 
the. family that came to England was Hans William Ben- 
tinck, frioud of the Prince of Orange, afterwards William 
the Third, whom he accompanied to that country at the 
time of the Bevolution. When hia patron was firmly seated 
on the throne, flans William Bentinck was created Earl of 
Portland. He and his descendants married into some o£ 
the best and noblest English families ; and, in two or throe 
generations, became thoroughly English. 

The subject of this memoir, William Henry Oavendish- 
Bentinck, was the second son of the third Duke of Portland, 
who was, for a season, Prime Minister ot England, He 
was born September 14, 1774. He entered the army as an 
ensign in the Coldstream Guards, and rose by rapid pro- 
motion. In the short space of two years he became a 
■Colonel. In his earlier military career he saw a good deal 
■of service among the great armies of the Continent of 
Europe, for it was a period of war and commotion throngh- 
ont the world. For a time ho served on the ataS of the 
Duke of York, the English commander-in-chief in the 
diaastrouB campaign in Flanders. Then, for although 
young in years, he seems to have been bright and intelligent 
in all matters connected with hia profession, he was choseo 
by the English Government to accompany, as their repte- 

■Ittative, the army of Marshal Suwarrow, the Austrian 
pnmander, in North Italy and Switzerland ; and, in this 
|(acity, he sent confidential despatches to the Govern- 
TOt regarding all tliat occurred in that campaign. He 
was present at the decisive battle of Marengo, and at 
nort of tlie other engagements that took place between 
tha AoBtriuu and the French binder their oelabratad] 
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cliieftain^ Napoleon Buonaparte. He thus had an oppor* 
tunity of learning something of the terrible art of war anJI. 
of the movement of great masses of troops^ and of studying 
the military manoeuvres oi some of the greatest commandenT 
of that day. While in Italy he took a deep interest iiLthft 
political condition of that country^ and in the national^, 
customs and feelings of the people, which were of much uflt^! 
to him in a subsequent part of his career. He afterwardi^ 
joined the English army in Egypt which, under Sir 
Abercromby, was protecting that country from the a1 
of Napoleon ; but, on his arrival, he found that the campatgOi' "^ 
had come to an end, and, the short-lived treaty of ATnienft 
having been concluded, he returned to England. Soon 
after his return, he was, on February 19, 1803, married to 
Lady Mary Acheson, daughter of the Earl of Gosf ord. H* 
was not, however, to settle down in peaceful ease in hin 
own country ; for, only three months after his marriage, he- 
was appointed Governor of Madras, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity of serving his sovereign in a different part of the 
world than any in which he had hitherto been employed. 

Lord William Bentinck and his bride crossed the surf ai 
Madras on August 30, 1803. The position of Governor q£ 
Madras, though one which had the promise of much use- 
fulness, was not of the supreme importance that it possess- 
ed only a few years before, because the seat of power and 
authority had been transferred to Bengal. It was, how- 
ever, a very high position for so young a man. Lord 
William being scarcely twenty-nine when he took his seat 
in the OouncU Chamber at Fort St. George as Governor. 
The Governor-General was the Marquis Wellesley, who was 
then engaged in the cares and responsibilities of the second 
Mahratta War. He sent a confidential ofEicer on his staff 
to meet and welcome the new Governor, and to acquaint 
him with the nature of his policy and plans. We cannot 
forbear from quoting two or three sentences from Lord 
William's reply, because they clearly indicate the spirit in 
which he began his Indian career, and in which he desired 
to conduct the business of his Gt)vemment. ^^ I am qui^ 
aware," he wrote, " oP tlya arduous and important task 
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wMch I have undertaken. The divided state of this 
government, and the opposition and counteraction which 
my predecessor received, are circumstances much to be 
lamented, which tend to destroy all the vigour and 
efficj^ncy so imperiously required in the management of 
this great unsettled territory." I am determined, he added, 
to maintain " a steady resolution to do what is right, un- 
influenced by party or prejudice, careless and fearless of 
the result." The &ovemor-Greneral was pleased with the 
sentiments expressed in this letter, and in his next despatch 
commended " the truly British spirit, sound judgment, and 
hereditary integrity and honour" shown in it. 

Bemembering the much higher position to which Lord 
William Bentinck was hereafter to be promoted, it is 
ST gratifying to observe how sincerely he desired that the 
Government of India should be conducted on the sound 
principle of ever keeping in view the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people of India. We now quote a portion of a 
letter which he wrote to the Governor-General when for* 
warding an address to him from Madras in May, 1804. 
One phrase in it expresses in brief, epigrammatic form the 
very kernel of the true success of English rule in India. 
That phrase is contained in the last sentence of the quotation, 
namely, the " system" of Government " which has founded 
British greatness upon Indian happiness." "It is most 
pleasing to reflect, he wrote, "that the result of the 
(Mahratta) war, affords a hope of equal beneflt to the great 
mass of the people whose rulers have been conquered." 
Then, after referring to former wars and depredations that 
had taken place throughout the land, he goes on, " justice, 
order, consideration of public and private rights nowhera 
appear in relief of this melancholy picture. Happily a 
period has arrived to these barbarous excesses. That 
system of policy which could embrace the whole of India> 
which could comprehend in one bond of mutual defence and 
reciprocal forbearance the predatory chiefs of this great 
Empire, deserves the admiration of all the civilised world,. 
T!hat system, one of the noblest efforts of the wisdom and 
patriotism of a subject, which has founded BtyGs^^^siSGw 
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upon Indian happiness^ demands in a particular manner the 
thanks and applause of this country/' Such sentiments as 
these are as applicable to the India of 1894 as to the India 
of 1804. 

It must have been very humiliating to turn from thoughts 
and sentiments like these to the irritating and petty 
squabbles that disturbed the Council Chamber in Madras. 
An inhabitant of Madras^ we believe it was the well-known 
philanthropist Patchappa^ had left a sum of money to be 
expended in local charities. The Chief Justice and &|pme 
Members of Council differed from the Grovemor as to the 
manner in which this money ought to be spent. It was a 
trifling matter^ and yet it led to much heated dissension and 
dissension^ which^ at the present day^ seems peculiarly 
undignified and useless. There was another cause of dis- 
sension^ which related to the appointment of a Member of 
Council, and" which, as the Court of Directors had ovarmled 
the Governor's recommendation and had appointed another 
person, whe was obnoxious to him, caused him to feel that 
the Court was inclined to disapprove of his actions and to 
thwart bis policy. 

But a greater event then any of these petty, personal 
quarrels drew on Madrasithe attention of all who were 
interested in India. This was the mutiny at Yellore. It is 
not our purpose to relate the narrative of this sudden and 
terrible event, which, in the midst of profound peace, 
startled the dwellers in British India, except as it touches 
the life of Lord William Bentinck himself. The sepoys of 
the Madras army had, as a rule, been thorou^ly loyal in 
their allegiance to the British Grovemment. Some of the 
greatest victories in the by-gone century had been won by 
them under Clive and Lawrence and Coote. They had con- 
tributed materially to the foundation of the British Empire 
in India. They were devoted to their officers, but tiiey 
needed officers who respected and understood them. Just 
at the time of which we are writing there were in high 
command officers who did not understand them. An order 
was issued, on November 14, 1805, requiring the sepoys to 
wear a new head-dress, lighter and more suitable, it might 
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be, than the ugly, yet curiously picturesque, turban whicb 
tbey had hitherto worn ; but they were accustomed to the 
latt^, and suspected something underhand in the change. 
This idea was confirmed when, a few months later, another 
ordef was issued forbidding them to wear their earrings 
and marks of caste when on parade. This at once confirm- 
ed the idea that there was something behind, and the 
sepftys concluded that the Government intended to conveH 
them forcibly to Christianity. Of course this was untme, 
and*the orders were merely the result of a piece of foolish 
militaiT discipline. A regiment stationed at Yellore 
refused to put on the new turban. Two ringleaders were 
punished, and the rest who had been tried by Court- 
Martial were acquitted. The Commander-in-chief applied 
to the Governor, and intimated that he was willing to 
give way ; but Lord William Bentinck was of opinion that 
it was better to remain firm, became ^'yielding in the face of 
force was to be avoided." Early in the morning of July 10, 
1806, the sepoys at Vellore rose against their English 
officers and the slender garrison of English soldiers there. 
Many were killed, but the survivors bravely defended 
themselves until the help came from Arcot, and the mutiny 
was vigorously suppressed. It extended no .further, and 
the distasteful orders regarding the sepoys' dress were with- 
drawn by the Governor^ own command. 

A special commission was appointed to examine into the 
causes of this sad matter, and it reported that the causes 
were two fold — ^the dissatisfaction with the orders about 
dress, and the intrigues of the family of Tippoo Sultan. 
The sons of Tippoo with their attendants had, since their 
father's overthrow, been residing at Vellore. Their 
adherents may have taken advantage of the prevailing 
discontent to carry on a Muhammadan intrigue; but the 
main cause was caste prejudice and ungrounded fears of 
something sinister behmd. The Court of Directors con- 
sidered that Lord William Bentinck was very much to 
blame for the part he took in these transactions, and for 
the want of foresight and tact which laa Vi^ftc ^-iic&s^^jR^- 
He ought^ they considered, to liavo ixyiopis^ Tasst^ ^sRa^sSsSSsc^ 
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into the feelings of the sepoys and to have ascertained more 
accurately the temper of the army. " Of the nprightneBB 
of his intentions/' they wrote, " we have no doubt, and we 
have had pleasure in expressing our satisfaction with 
different measures of his government ; but others, whiUh we 
felt ourselves obliged to disapprove, impaired our confidence 
in him, and after weighing all the considerations connected 
with the business of Vellore, we felt ourselves unable lotiger 
to continue that confidence to him, which it is necessary far 
a person holding his situation to possess." Three yean 
later, on his presenting a memorial to the Court, th^ 
adhered to their opinion, and ^^ regretted that greator 
caution had not been exercised in examining into the reai 
sentiments and disposition of the sepoys.'^ Lord William 
Bentinck gave over charge of the Government of Madras 
on September 11, 1807. 

When the late Governor of Madras returned to Englandj 
the campaign by the English against the French in the 
Peninsula of Portugal and Spain was just commencing. 
He had attained the rank of Major General, and was glad 
to join the army on active employment. He commanded a 
brigade at the battle of Oorunna, in which occurred the 
death of Sir John Moore, whose burial is celebrated in one 
of the most pathetic poems in the English language. The 
most important services, however, which Lord William 
Bentinck performed during this war were in the island of 
Sicily. He was appointed, in 1811, to command the Eng- 
lish troops in that island, which, being near Italy, rendered 
the presence of the English forces of great value in check* 
ing the devices of Napoleon in that pountry. *He was one 
of the first English statesmen that realized the desirability 
of Italy being converted into an independent kingdom. One 
of the chief objects intended by the Government in havinff 
a force in the Mediterranean was to co-operate with Lord 
Wellington in his campaign in Spain by landing an Anglo- 
Sicilian army on the estst coast of that land; but Lord 
William, his mind being full of other projects, did not 
sufficiently enter into this plan, and the only attempt made 
was ansaccessful. Sir Wdliam Napier, the great historiaa 
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of the PeniBsula campaigns did not approve of his conduct, 
and has called him ^^ a man of resolation, capacity^ and 
spirit, just in his actions, and abherring oppression, but of a 
sanguine impetuous disposition/^ Lord William Bentinck 
had 9lo easy task to perform in Sicily, because the Queen of 
Naples, who, with her family, had been driven by Napoleon 
from the main land to the island, was bent on thwarting all 
English influence. The imbecile king resigned in favour 
of his son, and a Parliament, on the English plan, was 
created. A new constitution, which Lord William had 
himself drawn up, was proclaimed in Palermo on July 20, 
1812. In 1814 he successfully led an army from Leghorn, 
where he landed, to Genoa, which he captured ; but he 
could not rouse the Italians to unite in making themselves 
independent and free. He laid down tjie command of the 
British forces in the Mediterranean on May 24, 1815, just 
thre^ weeks before the decisive battle of Waterloo brought 
to Europe the blessings of a long peace. 

The next twelve years of Lord William^s life produced 
few incidents worthy of record here. He sat in the House 
of Commons as member for Lynn. He chiefly occupied 
himself in matters connected with Italy and Sicily. In 
1819 he was again offered the appointment of Governor of 
Madras, but declined to accept a post from which he con- 
sidered that he had been unjustly removed. He was a 
candidate for the appointment of Governor-General, when 
the term of office of the Marquis of Hastings came to 
an end; but that position was given to Lord Amherst. 
When, however, that nobleman retired, the Court of 
Directors appalled by the large deficit created by the war 
in Burma, and still adhering to the policy of economy 
and retrenchment which had always characterized them, 
chose as Governor-General Lord William Bentinck, who, 
they hoped, would be ready to pursue a course of peace 
and a policy of economy. Though appointed in July, 1827, 
he did not leave England at once, but assumed charge on 
July 4, 1828, just a year later. 

There is no doubt that Lord William Bentinck^ «a ^^3&ss& 
Governors-Generals before him, "waa ^m^^^ ^kiasstw^^^^ 
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carry into practice the principles of Government whioli 
the Court of Directors had enjoined^ and the circamstancea 
of the time fortunately enabled him to do what they were 
unable to effect. India^ from no fault of its English rulera, 
had long been afflicted by both internal and external wa» It 
was now blessed with profound peace, and Lord William 
Bentinck^s administration was happily one of quiet tranquil- 
lity. He was thus in a position to carry out certain neoea* 
sary measures of reform, and both Hindu and Muhammadan 
can look back to his time with gratitude and satisf acticn. 

His first act unfortunately brought him into collision with 
English military officers. This was to carry into effeot 
orders which the Court of Directors had been for many 
years determined to issue on which they were resolved to 
insist. It had be%a the custom for the English officers of 
the sepoy raiments to draw full batta, and this had lasted 
so long that it was at last regarded as a right. The Court 
directed that this should be reduced by one half, aifd the 
order commonly known as the '^ half batta order,^' was issued 
in November, 1828. This measure brought the Grovemor- 
General into great and undeserved unpopularity. The direc- 
tions of the Court were peremptory, and he had nothing to 
do but to obey them. He himself said, when forwarding 
certain remonstrances to England, that he would be sincerely 
gratified if the Court should see fit to reconsider their orders. 
The clamour against him individually soon died out. It may 
be mentioned that, notwithstanding the virulence of the a^ 
tacks made upon him in the press, he exercised against it 
none of the powers he possessed ; but, when once the order 
of the Directors was published, he forbad all discussioii> 
feeling that the time for comment had past. 

When Lord William Bentinck became Governor-General, 
he entered on an inheritance of public debt. He found a 
deficit of a crore of rupees ; but he set himself resolutely to 
the task of correcting this serious defect both by a reduc* 
tion of expenditure and by creating an increase of revenue. 
More fortunate than his predecessors in enjoying a period 
of peace, he was not thwarted in his policy by the terrible 
iaoubna of war. Two commissions or committees were 
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mpointed to make full inquiries into both the military and 
the civil expenses. Beductions were made in the military 
expenditure. Reforms were ma^e in the civil administra- 
tion. The chief improvement ^ected was in the settle- 
ment o£ the North West Provinces, which had for many 
years been in progress, under Mr. Robert Merttins Bird, 
one of the best and ablest revenhe officers in the Bengal 
Civil Service. This settlement was effected with the object 
and the sincere desire not on]^ of simplifying the collection, 
and,of increasing the amount, of the revenue, but also of 
conducing to the growing prosperity and happiness of the 
people. Of course Lord William was not himseU the author 
of tiiis excellent settlement, but he was responsible for 
seeing it properly carried into effect ; and he was greatly 
assisted in this and other reforms by his two very able 
members of Council, Mr. Butterworth Bayley and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. 

Lord William Bentinck also carried out the wishes of the 
Coujpt of Director ill more fufly employing Hindus and 
Mnhamm adang in the public service. Hitherto they had 
been enjployed only in very subordinate posts ; but, during 
the present administration, large and more important 
powers were given to them^ and the way was prepared for 
the much larger share in the government of the country 
which they now possess. The right way to govern India is 
by the best of the people themselves under English 
supervision and control. This is well put in a despatch 
sent at that time to the Governor-General from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, " We have a great moral 
duty to perform to the people of India. We must give them 
a good and permanent government. In doing this we 
confer a greater benefit upon the people of this country 
than in sacrificing the interests of India to the apparent 
present intA:ests of England. . The real interests of both 
countries are the same. We believe that these are the 
sentiments which the Governors-General and the other 
rulers of India have always entertained, and upon which 
they have honestly desired to act. 

We believe that Lord William '&Q'!i\>\si^ ^aifidiiGSi^SB)^ 
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desired to act upon them in the next two measures wliioh 
we shall mention, and with which his name is, perhaps^ 
more indissolubly connected than with any others— 
namely, the suppression of Thuggee and the abolition of 
Suttee. , • • • 

It is well-known what an appalling scourge to the coontiT 
the Thugs were. The secret and subtle manner i^ whicm 
they decoyed, and then murdered their victims, by rapidly 
strangling them, need not he related, for all the people 
of India know it well by tradition though the present 
generation are not acquainted with it personally as their 
fathers and grandfathers were by the f requeijt loss of dear, 
relatives and friends. Special means were taken by ihe* 
Governor-General to ensure the suppression of these publb 
enemies and pests. Systematic means were adopted far 
stamping them out in all parts of the country where tlui 
pernicious practice was most rife ; numbers of Thugs were 
tracked, captured, and brought to justice ; and the whole 
murderous brotherhood was broken up%nd destroyed. 

But the great measure by which the name of Lord 
William Bentinck has been endeared to Hindus is the 
abolition of Suttee. A few Hindus may, perhaps, be still 
found, who imagine that this rite was an integral part o£ 
their • ancient religion, and ought, therefore, not to have 
been abolished ; but these must be very few indeed^ and 
thousands of helpless women who have been spared a pain- ^ 
ful and cruel death, have had cause to bless the memory ol ] 
Lord William Bentinck. The attention of successive (sOT^ ! 
ernors-General as well as that of others in lower authority 
had been drawn to this practice ; but, though it was uni- i 
versally condemned by Englishmen, and by highminded ] 
Hindus like Bammohun Boy, it was considered dangeroms ! 
to abolish it for fear of interfering with the religious cue- 
toms of the Hindus and of creating disafEection and discon- 
tent. The new Governor-General, warned by his experience 
at Madras in connection with the mutiny of Vellore, was- j 
particularly careful in making inquiries on the subject and 
in fully ascertaining the mind of the people. He acted in. 
the most cautious way. Both (he civil and the military 
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ihorities were consultetl. Those who were most learned J 
in the hinguagea and the euatoms of the Hindua were asked I 
their opinion. The judges aiid»officera of the Nizamat | 
Adawlut gave their jadgmenfc in favour of abolition, and j 
the ftiparienced mombers of the Supreme Council agreed 
with them. Having thus taken beforehand every precau- 
tion to ascertain the feelings of the ffinda people, the I 
Government acted, and a Begalation dated December 4, 
1829, was past, declaring that the practice of Suttee was 
illegal and punishable by the Criminal Courts. This I 
practice, k was said, was revolting to the feelings of I 
human natnre, and was nowhere enjoined by the religion 1 
of the Hindus as an imperative duty. I 

Lord William Bontinck, a few weeks before this Regala- I 
tion was ptist, wrote a long Minute on the subject, giving i 
his own personal views on it, and reviewing the evidence I 
that had beon laid before him. As we are looking at the I 
matter specially from his point of riew, wo think that we [ 
shall serve oar purpose best by making a few quotations I 
from this celebrated paper, in order to show how complete- 
ly he was influenced by the desire of doing just what was I 
most for the benefit of tho Hindu people, as well as by the I 
wish " to wash out a foul stain u^on British rule" and upon I 
humanity. He begins by stating t!ie dgep responaibility I 
incurred by the decision to be arrived at, and the heavy I 
weight on his own conscience regarding it. " Prudence and | 
self-interest," he says, " would counsel me to tread in the | 
footsteps of my predecessors ; but, in a ease of such mo- I 
meuti)us importance to humanity and civilisation that man [ 
must be reckless of all his present and future happiness who ' 
could listen to the dictates of so wicked and aelHsb a policy, i 
With the firm, nndoubting conviction entertained upon this ] 
question, I should be guilty of little short of the crime of 
multiplied mnrder if 1 could hesitate in the performance o£ 
this solemn obligation. I have been already stung with 
this fooling. Every day's delay adds a victim to the 
dreadful list." He then, " praying the blessing of God 1 
npoD our cfluusels," proceeds to state all his reasons, which | 
JOB need nob here set forth in full. After %ta&v&)^ \!e«i 
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opinions from varions quarters which he had received, lie 
says^ ^^ It may be justly asserted that the Goyemmesit in 
this act will only be following, not preceding, the tide of 
public opinion long flowing in this direction." " The fink 
and primary object of my heart/' he emphatically aonertB^ 
'^ is the* benefit of the Hindus. I know nothing go impor- 
tant to the improvement of their future condition as the 
establishment oi a purer morality, whatever their beliefi 
and more just conception of the will of God. The fink 
step to this better understanding will be dissociation of 
religious belief and practice from blood and murder. Thej 
will .then view with more calmness acknowledged truths 
They will see that there can be no inconsistency in tiht 
ways of Providence, that to the command received it 
divine by all races of men, 'No innocent blood shall be . 
spilt,' there can be no exception ; and when they shall have 
been convinced of the error of this first and most criminal 
of their customs, may it xiot be hoped that others which 
stand in the way of their, improvement may likewise pa» 
away, and that, thus emancipated from those chains and 
shackles upon their minds and actions, they may no longer 
continue the slaves of every foreign conqueror, but that 
they may assume their just place among the great families 
of mankind?" ^This was very plain speaking, and the 
result shows the benefit of speaking out plainly and can- 
didly on such great questions as these. If a thing is 
morally wrong it is better to say clearly that it is bOj 
whether the writer is a Governor-General or a private 
individual, than to slur the matter over and leave people to 
imagine that he was no opinions of his own or strength of 
mind to declare them. He then adds what the Govern- 
ment of India has constantly affirmed : '^ I disown in these 
remarks or in this measure any view whatever to convert 
sion to our own faith. I write and feel as a legislator for 
the Hindus, and as I believe many enlightened Hindus 
think and feel.^* We have thus given a few of the senti* 
ments of the Governor-General on this very important 
subject, because as we are writing a sketch of 'his life, we 
wish to present the whole subject in the way in which it 
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preaented itself to him. The only commeat we need add 
is that the Hindu commanity at large and millions of 
Hindu women from that' time to this^ as well as those yet 
imbom, have^ and vrill continue to have^ eyery reason to 
bleais^ the name of Lord William Bentinck^ without whose 
ensrgetic action this beneficent measure might never have 
been past. ^ 

Another important measure past during his administra- 
tion was a regulation which really had the effect of uphold- 
ing •liberty of conscience. It was a principle of the 
English Government from the earliest times that both 
Muhammadan and Hindu should^ in matters connected 
with property, inherit according to the laws of the religion 
to which each might belong. Hindu legislators had enacted 
that ancestral property should descend only to those who 
performed the funeral rites of the deceased whose property 
he inherited, thus, of course, disinheriting all who, for 
conscience • sake, had forsaken their hereditary religion. 
Lord William Bentinck, taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity of re-enacting certain regulations, introduced a clause 
providing that ^^the Hindu and Muhammedan law of 
inheritance should apply only to those who were bona- 
fde professors of those religions at the time of its appli- 
cation.'' He also past a Regulation permitting con- 
verts to Christianity to hold appointments under Govern- 
ment, which, prior to 1831 , they had been unable to do. 
A clause in the Regulation referred to enacted that no one 
should be excluded from office on account of caste, creeds 
or nation. These provisions were wise and just, and all 
classes of the Indian community have thus been benefited. 

Another measure by which Lord William Bentinck's ad- 
ministration was rendered memorable was one regarding 
education. There was at that time a sharp conflict between 
two parties — one advocating the use of English as the 
official language of the country, and as the language of edn* 
cation ; and Sie other mainttdning that Persian should be 
retained as the language used in courts of law, and Sanskrit 
and Arabic as the medium for instruction.. Qya ^7^°^^^ 
were called '' Anglicists '' and tiie o^'ct " QtrM»D^»ioa*aib. 
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The Governor-General was decidedly in favour of {he for* 
mer ; but the one whose opinion carried the day was Mr., 
afterwards Lord^ Macaulay^ the distinguished essayist^ poety { 
and historian. He had recently been appointed the fint 
Legal Member of the Governor-General's CounciL JUbk 
question of language became about the time of his arrmL 
in India very acute. There was then sitting a General 
Committee of Public Instruction, of which he was appoinfe- 
ed President; but he declined to act on it until the Gov- 
ernment had decided what course it would take on ihk 
vital question. The members of this Committee were* 
equally divided. The scale was turned by a very powerful , 
paper by Mr. Macaulay as a member of the Supremiit J 
Council. This minute, written in his clear, classic styles 
has become quite historic. It was, in fact, the beginniBff* 
of a new era in the education of the youth of India, and it 
will be not too much to say that the educational policy of 
the Government of twenty years later was founded on the* 
principles that it advocated. There was, of course, some- 
thing to be said on the other side of the question. Encourage- 
ment ought to be given by a Government situated as tiba 
Gt)vemment of India is, to the study of Oriental languageSj: 
like Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian ; but there can be no 
controverting the fact asserted by Macaulay that " a single 
shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia. In advocating a Xangoaget 
to be used as the means of instruction he eloquently plead* ' 
ed for English. "It stands,'' he said, "pre-eminent even 
among the languages of the West. It abounds with woila 
of imagination not inferior to the noblest which Greece Iiat 
bequeathed to us; with models of every species of eloquence; - 
with historical compositions which coi^sidered merel^ ■ 
as narratives have seldom been surpassed, and whic& coih 
sidered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction have ' 
never been equalled; with just and lively representations of 
human life and human nature ; with the most profound 
speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, jurispru- 
dence, and trade ; with full and correct information respect- 
ing ererjr experimental science which tends to preserve the 
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»ltb, to increase the comfortj or to expand the intellect 
of man." These principles were affirmed in the BesolutioD 
of the Governor- Wen era] in ConncJl, dated March 7, 183r, 
which aaid that "the great object of the British Govorn- 

■ meii4 ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among the people of India, and that the fnnds a]j- 
propriated to education would be beat employed on English 
education alone." English has since become the clafisicaL 
language of India. Hindus, early taught to use it even in 
their homes, speak it, in many instknces, as fluently &d 
coirectly as Englishmen themselves; it has Ijeccme the 
language of education, of commerce, and of social inter- 
course; arid Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, and above allj 
the English Bible, are better known than the Vedae, the 
MahabharatU) and the Eamayana. But a word must be 
spoken for the Anglicists of those days. " While they 
advocated English as the language of education as against 
Ai-abic and Sanskrit, they never intended that the Verna- 
culars of India — the languages spoken by the people, should 
be neglected, especially in the case ol lower education. 

During this administration great efforts were made 'in 
several parts of India, and particularly in Eajputana, to 
put! down the inhuman practice of infanticide. These 
efforts were attended with considerable success. One of 
the Rajput chiefs, the Maharana of Udaipur and others had 
issued orders for its suppression, and the Governor-General 
wrote with his own hand a letter of congratulation and 
approval to each, of which we give the following specimen: 
" It is with pleasure that I advert to a subject which excites 
in my breast feelings of pure and nnmised satisfaction. It 
appears that your Highness has issued an order prohibiting 
the practice of female infanticide. The fact that it has 
been issued furnishes a proof that your personal conduct is 

' influenced by genuine philanthropy ; and the circumstance 
is accepted by me as a pledge of your ^readiness to use 
your best endeavours to put down a crime, the entire 
Buppression of which is an object which the British 
Government has much at heart." This was no mere cold 
^^^cial note, but a warm and graceful acknowledgnweo.l-a'L-is. 
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right act^ whicli was worthy of a statesman in Lord WiUiam 
Bentinck's high position when addressing a friendly ally. 

With the exception ciihe brief war in Coorg, the time 
of Lord William's administration was eminently peacefoL 
The Bajah of that small state had been guilty of injwfciM 
and inhumanity to such an extent that^ when^ after a 
<}ampaign of only ten days^ his territory was conquered, 
and annexed to the British dominions^ even his own people 
rejoiced. Negotiations vfere conducted with several sfcateBi 
the principal of which were the Punjab and Mysore. • 

Mysore^ which^ on the downfall of Tippooy had been placed 
in the hands of the youthful representative of the ancient 
Bajahs^ was admirably governed during the days ct, 
Poomea^ the prime minister ; but^ when he was set on one 
side^ it rapidly degenerated^ and the state of affairs becamtf 
so bad that the Governor-General placed the whole oountary 
under the Grovernment of the British officers^ under which 
it remained until 1881^ when it was restored to the Maluh 
rajah's descendant on his becoming of age. 

Negotiations with liunjit Sing also took place to which we 
need not now more particularly refer, but which had an im- 
portant bearing on the affairs of the next administration Iqr 
inducing the sovereign of the Punjab to place confidence in 
the intentions of the English Government, and hereafter to 
join the well-known Tripartite Treaty against Dost Maham- 
mad. An interview between Lord William Bentinck uid 
Runjit Sing occurred at Rupar on the Sutlej on October 
22, 1831. The former came down from Simla, where he 
was then staying, and delighted Runjit Sing, who was 
most apprehensive of treachery, by the cordiality of Ub 
reception. , 

The Governor-General was most anxious to see thii^ \ 
with his own eyes, and, with this object, toot several tonn 
to the North- West Provinces, the newly acquired province ' 
of Lower Burma,\and the Presidency of Madras. Latterly^ 
his health quite gave way, and he was obliged to go, for 
change of scene, to Ootacamund in the midst of what Lord 
Tennyson called, 

"^"^Tlie sweet half -English Neilgherry air." He 
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hying at that pleasant retreat] when, in the year 1834, the 
new arrangementa for the Government required by the re- 
newal of the East India Company'* Charter had to be made ; 
and thither Mr. Macaulay, the new legal Member of Council, 
wenrtrom Madras ou his arrival from England, and first took 
his seat in the Council held there. When Lord William waa 
at Calcutta, he showed what his nephew, Mr, Greville, called 
"magnificent hospitality." He was assisted right royally 
in this by Lady William Bentincft, who was also his true 
helpmeet in ali his numerous charities and gifts. This 
lady, whom Sir Charles Metcalfe called " most engaging," 
was & delightful character^ and, even when her husband 
was in disfavour with the English public quite won the 
hearts of all the society of Calcutta, whether English or 
Hindu. She was full of kindliness and sympathy, and so 
thoroughly unselfish that she had a scrupulous fear even 
of trespassing on the ease and convKiience of others. We 
cannot refrain from quoting part of what her nephew said 
of her at the time of her death. " She was not merely 
charitable," he wrote, " but charity itself, not only in 
relieving and assisting the necessitous, but in always put- 
ting the moat indulgent constructions on the motives and 
conduct of others, in a childlike simplicity, in believing 
the best of everybody, and an incredulity of evil report, 
which proceeded from a mind itself incapable of deing 
wrong. Hers waa one of those rare dispositions which 
nature had made of its very best materials," Instead of 
" nature" wo would have written " Ctod," because alio Boema 
to have been as pions as she was swoet and attractive, iSb& 
Bnrvived her husband about four years, and died April SO, 
1843. , 

Lord William Bentinck's character has been viewed from 
two opposite aides by those who approved, and by bhoss 
who diaapproved, of jiis measures. We give the estimato 
frinndd of it by his two most dlstinguifihed coUoagnes, Lonl 
Mocauhiy and Lord Metcalfe, hoth of whom had the very 
beat moituB, and the most frequent opportunities, of 
mftkin^ themselves ^ot^ciftintBd ^ritli it, and of iorming 
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feeling. Lord Macaulay wrote, soon after makiiig IiiB ae- 
quaintance : ^^ He is, as far as I can yet judge, all iluit 
I have heard ; that is to say, rectitude, openness, and gooA* 
nature, personified.'^ Many months of continual wAi&h 
course confirmed him in this opinion, and he sumioed vm 
his feelings towards him in the closing words of his sxtitm^ 
on Lord Clive, with which we purpose to conclude tini 
•sketch ; and, on his beiBg requested to omit that clause in 
the above article, he wrote this strong expression: '*I 
cannot consent to leave out the well-earned compliment to 
my dear old friend. Lord William Bentinck, of wlion 
Victor Jacquemont said as truly as wittily, that he wm 
William Penn o'n the throne* of the Great Mogul, aol 
at the head of two hundred thousand soldiers. Levi' 
Metcalfe's first impression was that the Gbvemor-Genenl!; 
was unafiected, open, candid, and benevolent. This is tkv 
more valuable, because he imagined that Lord Williaut't 
mind had been set against him, and that his mannar' 
towards himself was cold and reserved. This estrangement 
soon passed off. These two eminent statesmen worlcad 
cordially together, from that time until the day wlisn 
Metcalfe returned to Calcutta, after a brief absence, to bU. 
the departing Governor-General an affectionate fareweiOj 
and, for a season, to take his place. 

Lord William Bentinck was most happy in having hail 
a peaceful period for his rule in India. It was a green and 
cheerful oasis between times of war both within the 
country and without. He came to occupy the Governor* 
General^s seat at Calcutta avowedly as a reformer ; and 
in this direction he used his opportunity to the beat 
advantage. He knew that he h%d behind him the approval 
and, more than the approaral, the instructions, of the Comt ; 
of Directors, who, as in the case of exercising econonqf' 
and of making reductions in the expenditure had given liiin 
their most imperative orders, fie found the Government 
a crore of rupees in debt : he left it with a surplus d£ 
a crore and a half. He will be best remembered by tbat 
great measure, the abolition of Suttee ; but what he did for 
edncatioiij tor the improvement of the settlement in the 
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Norfh-West Provinces, for tlie reformation of the civil 

service and the judicial department, for the more generous 

employment of Hindus and Mul\^mmadans in the service 

of the state, has left broad marks of good, which have 

deepened and broadened in later years; and it is scarcely 

too much to say that recent reforms have been carried out 

on the lines which he and his distinguished coadjutors laid 

down. - ^ 

Lord William left Calcutta March 20, 1835. On his 

return to his native land, he was ofiered a seat in the 

House of Lords, but he declined it because he wished to 

serve again in jjolitical life in the House of Commons. Two 

years later he was elected member for the city of Glasgow 

in Scotland ; but he did not do much service in Parliament 

as he spent a good deal of his time in Paris. He died 

there on June 17, 1839. 

A monument was erected to his memory on the maidcm 
in Calcutta, which was raised partly by English, but chiefly 
by Hindu, subscriptions, and which bears the following in- 
scription written by Lord Macaulay : " To William Caven- 
dish Bentinck, who ruled India with eminent prudence, 
integrity, and benevolence ; who, placed at the head of a 
great Empire,. never laid aside the simplicity and moder- 
ation -of a private citizen; who infused into Oriental des- 
j>oti8m the spirit of British freedom ; who never forgot that 
the end of government is the happiness of the governed ; 
who abolished cruel rites ; who effaced humiliating distinc- 
tions ; who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion ; 
whose constant study it was to elevate the intellectual and 
moral character of the nation committed to his charge.'' 
Beferring to this monument Lord Macaulay himself says, 
when speaking of Clive in his capacity of a reformer, nor 
will history deny to him "a share of that veneration with 
which France cherishes the memory of Turgot, and with 
which the latest generations of Hindus vnll contemplate the 
statue of Lord William Bentinck." 
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THE EARL OP AUCKLAND. 
Fbom a. d. 1784 'to 1849. 

*' What stronger breastplate than a heart an tainted ! 
Thrice is he arm*d that hath his qnarrel jost; 
And he bat naked, though locked up Id steel ; 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.*' 

8h<ike8peare. 

In the neighboarhood of Beckenham in tho county of 
Kent^ about ten mileS from London^ is a pleasant estate^ 
called Eden Farm. The house is now deserted and in 
ruins. George Eden^ afterwards the Earl of Auckland 
and Governor- General of India, was born there on August 
25tli^ 1784. He was the second son of William Eden, a very 
great friend and colleague of the distinguished statesman, 
William Pitt, who did such good service as Prime Minister 
of England at the end of the last century and the beginning 
of tliis. His father, who, in 1793, was created a peer with 
the title of Lord Auckland, died suddenly in 1814, and was 
succeeded by his son George, his eldest son having died four 
years before. Lady Auckland was the sister of Lord Minto, 
who was Governor-General of India from 1807 to 1813. 

The subject of this memoir took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at Oxford in 1806, and in 1809 he was called to the 
English .Bar, thus adopting the law as his nominal pro- 
fession. His real profession, however, was that of politics. 
He entered i)he House of Commons in 1811, and joined the 
party which was then generally known as the ^ Whig^ 
party. When, his friends came into power under Lord 
Grey, he entered the Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Trade. He was afferwards First Lord of the Admiralty 
under his great friend Lord Melbourne, Lord Grey's suc- 
cessor as Prime Minister of England. Oq the receipt of 
Lord William Bentinck's resignation, the Court of Directors 
were very anxious that the appointment of Govemo]> 
General should be conferred on that eminent civilian Sir 
Charles Metcalfe^ who^ as senior Memb^^ ^1 Qi^'qe&ss^ ^Sl^ 
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Calcutta^ assumed charge of the office on Lord William 
Bentinck's departure ; but the Cabinet thought it wiser to . 
act on the principle laii down by Mr. Cannings when 
President of the Board of Control^ that the highest oflSoe 
of the Government of India should be occupied by an 
English statesman^ the reason being, as Explained in a 
previous memoir^ that the Grovemor-Greneral should be 
perfectly free from Indian cliques or parties. Another 
English nobleman was appointed by the Tory party, which 
had acceded to power at that time for a few months; tmt^ 
when the Whigs again came into office, this appointment 
was cancelled, and it was given to Lord Auckland-~« 
proceeding which seems to us most inconsistent, because it 
made the interests of India of less esteem than the promo- 
tion of party and political interests. This ought never to 
be the case whatever party is in power. There wag no 
doubt^ however^ as to the satisfactioa with which Lord 
Auckland's name was generally received. He was a good 
man of business^ was heartily desirous of doing good, was 
ready to learn and to adapt himself to new ideas and 
modes of thoaght. As he expressed himself at the banquet 
given in his honour by the Court of Directors before he 
left England^ he looked forward with exultation to the new 
prospects opening ont before him, affording him an oppor^ 
tunity of doing good to his fellow-creatures, of promoting 
education and knowledge^ of improving the administration 
of justice in India, and of extending the blessings of good 
government and happiness to millions in that countiy. 
He was quiet and unostentatious in manner, and he was, 
almost to a faulty too prone not to rely^n his own judgment 
and resources. 

Lord Auckland sailed from Portsmouth on October 8, 
1835, in. the frigate Jupiter. He was accompanied by two 
of his sisters, the Honorable Misses Emily and Frances 
Eden. These lq»dies had the strongest affection for their 
brother, whose home they did so much to brighten and 
enliven. They loved him, as Mr. Greville, a chatty chron- 
icler of those times, said, " as a husband, a brother, and 
s hiend combined in one/' Their letters g>vin^ an acooont 
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of their impressions of India afford us a pleasant insight 
into the Governor-General's household ; and, like the jour- 
nals to which we have in former jnemoirs referred^ enable 
us to see public events from within as well as from without. 
The wyage to India lasted five months^ which was a lon^sr 
time for one of His Majesty's s^ips to take. They arrived 
at Calcutta about ten o'clock on th*e evening of March 4^ 
1836; and^ even at that late hour^ the new Governor- 
General took the customary oaths and thus assumed charge 
of his high office. One of his first ceremonies of state was 
the investiture of Sir Charles Metcalfe^ who had been 
acting as Governor-General for the past two year^, with 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath in recognition of 
his services to the State. The manner in which Lord 
Auckland performed this duty showed the kindliness of 
his heart. He concluded his short speech^ which much 
pleased those who heard it^ by saying that he could have 
no better object set before him than the endeavour to 
emulate Sir Charles's example. It was a pleasant cere- 
mony and a worthy beginning to the Governor- General's 
administration^ so that the looking of it from another point 
of view is not intended to detract from its dignity^ but to 
show his character as a man. His sister Emily writes in 
her journal-letter the eVening before the ceremony took 
place :—" Visited George in his room, and he rehearsed 
the speech to Sir Charles Metcalfe which he is to make 
to-morrow, and I acted Sir Charles, and stood steady to 
have the red ribbon put on me." 

The first nineteen months were spent in Calcutta with 
occasional visits to Barrackpore, Lord Auckland and his 
sisters were during tKis time becoming accustomed to life 
in India. The heat tried them very much, and the ladies 
were continually looking back with regret to Ihe^ scenes 
. and friends they had left in England. Thev liked Barrack- 
pore much better than Calcutta, because the house and 
grounds there looked more English. '^ Barrackpore is a 
charming place," one sister wrote, '^ like a beautiful Eng- 
lish villa on the banks of the Thames-^so green a\kl {x«i3^\ 
the house just holds George, Eaun^ ^<^ '^^i ^*dscs^ ^^^ 
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Frances)' and me^ the rest of the party all sleep in tbatoli- 
ed cottages bailt in the park ; the drawing and dinii^f 
rooips are immense, and ^ach person requires two or tiiree ' 
rooms besides a bath in this country^ so as to be able. to 
change rooms from the sun." " The house/' the yoiyiger 
sister wrote^ " is the perfection of comfort, and, moreover^ 
holds only three: the* aides-de-camp and waiters liveui 
little bungalows about the park, which is a thorough Bn{^ 
lish one, with plenty of light and shade. The gardens are 
very pretty.'* They spent many happy days there, l^ori 
Auckland was immersed in business, which apparently h0 
enjoyed. He had much to learn, and liked learning iL 
These early months were not marked by any important, 
political events. We need not linger over them, and it 
will be sufficient just to give a brief description of the dailj 
life at Government House at Calcutta. " We breakfart 
at nine/' Miss Emily Eden wrote, ^' and dawdle abonfc 
the hall for a quarter of an hour, reading the papers^ 
and doing a little civility to the household ; then Fanny 
and I go to the 'drawing-room and work and write 
till twelve, when I go up to my own room, and read 
and write till two. At two we all meet for luncheon, 
and George brings with him anybody who may happeiB 
to be doing business with him at the time. I^ay George 
a short visit after luncheon, and then I go up' to my 
owQ room, and have three hours and a half comforte-^ 
bly by myself. At six we go out. George and I rid» 
every day. Dine at eight, and retire at ten," With certaiifc 
variations this was the usual routine. The Governor- 
General was hard at work during the greater part of the 
day. This mode of life suited him, and when he had been 
a year in the country it seemed to him as if it had bee& 
only half that time. The brother and sisters were drawn 
very near to each other during this constant intercourse y 
and the elder wrote regarding him : '^ I really feel every 
day that I would not be away from George for any earthly 
consideration. If it were in the slightest degree possible 
to repay him any part of the obligation I owe him, this is, 
I thinks the only opportunity.. He could not have existed 
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here aloae, and, for want of other colleagues, I see coa- 
stuntly that it iaa comfort to him to have me to talk over 
hid Iftile brolhers svith." 

A great change iu this quiet life was tiow mado. On 
O^-tolrer 21, 1837, Lord Auckland and his sisters, acconi- 
paoied by the lai-ge retinue req aired to keep up the 
Goverpor-Goneral's state, started for a tour through the 
Upper Provinces to^Simla. They arrived there on April 
3, 1838, having been nearly six months on the way. Miss 
BJefi gives a pieturesqne account of the start from Cal- 
cuttH, early in the morning of October 21. When the 
Governor-Geuerara party came (Jowo to the large hall of 
Governirient House for coffee in the gloaming of the naorn, 
they found a number of their pariicular friends assembled 
to bid tliQja farewell. Even Mr, Macaulay had come for 
this purpose. The two Misses Edei soon drove down to 
the laiiiiiug-plaoe. A double line of troops was drawn up 
on each side of the road from Government House to the 
river, through which Lord Auckland walked, and his qia- 
ter recurdi that he wa!< " not so shy us he used to be at 
those coremouiea." , " The instant he arrived at the ghaut,',' 
alie adds, " he gave a general good-bye, offered me his 
arm, and we walked off as fast as we could. The guns 
lirt'd, the gentlemen waved their ^aCs, and so we left 
Calcutta," They were not to return for four years and a 
half, during Wliich luoioeutous events oconrred, and ihen 
only tu bid f^ireyvellto India. They went as far as Benares 
by water, and proceeded thence by land, going by certain 
fixed stages day by day, and halting* at important towns, 
where reoeptious and dnrbaTs were held. The life was 
quite new to them ; and at first, having been accustomed to 
dwelling in houses, they found it strange and uncomforta- 
ble. They soon got used to it, however, and were evidently 
pleased by its novelty. This ia bow Miss Eden describes 
lior first experience of camp life: "We landed at five, and 
drove four miles through immense crowds and much dust 
to oar oamp. The first evening of tents was more un- 
comfortable than t had ever fancied. Everybody Itsol 
^Ufiog, 'What a magnificent camp!' and 1 'On ^' 
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never h&A seen Buch equalM, tuelanclioly diBcomfoi 
George, Frances, and I have tliree private tents, and 
fourth, to make np the square<, for our BiUing-room,^] 
great covered pasaages, leading from one tent to the Otni 
They aay that everybody begins by hating theip tent»"&i 
ends by lovirg them, but at present I am mceh prepo 
Bessed in favonr of a house. Opposite to our priTate ten 
is the great dining tent, and the durbar tent, 'n'hi< 
•is less flbat up, and mill be leas melancholy to Hve in 
Again, " George cannot endnre his tent," she wrote, t' < 
the camp life altogether, and it certainly is very mii( 
opposed to all his habita of business and regularity." 

Mies Eden was delighted with her peep at Benare 
where they threaded the narrow streets first in carriage 
then on elephants, and, where the streets were too stra 

^ia tonjons. They saw some beautiful temples, 'and alb 
gether it seemed to her 'a curious sight.' One even ii 
Siey went to the Kaja's eouDtry-bouee at Bamnnggu 
ITio Goveruor-Geueral went " first in the silver tonjou wlii« 
took hiip down to the boat, then in the other state silvi 
tonjon that took him ap from the ghaut, and then a bat 
^ew of him on his elephnnt." Then" eomes a paaeaj 
which we may appropriately tssU a private view of tl 
Governor-General; — "I often wonder whether it real 
can be George, the original, simple, quiet one. He does 
very well, but detests a great part of the ceremonies, pi 
ticularly embracing the rajas." She was particalai 
struck by the illuminations, "Wherevet there was 
straight line, or a window, or an arch, there was a row 
little bright lamps ; every cross of the latti^ea in eve 
window had its little lamp." 

At Cawnpore the son of the Nawab of Oude eatne 
meet his Excellency, and was received at a state durbi 
A few days afterwards a visit was paid to the Nawab 
Lucknow, where, the Nawab being ill, the honours y 
done by his son. The Governor-General's party v. 
entertained at the Residency, Lord Auckland himself i 
maining at Cawnpore. The poor isvalid Nawab w 
however, quite touched, according to Mr. Maonaghtei 
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vecottfiil, Vy iThe letter in which he had praised the heir- 
apparent^s demeanour, the latter salaaming three times 
over^his outstretched hand. The^awab's garden charmed 
the ladies. "There are four small palaces in if/' Miss 
SdBiftays, " fitted up with velvet and gold and mnrble, with 
arabesque ceilings, orange trees and roses in all directions, 
I with quantities of wild paroquets of bright colours glancing 
about. In one palace there was an immense hHtlimora nf 
white marble, the arches intersecting each other^ and the 
marble inlaid with cornelian and bloodstone ; and ib every 
comer of the palace there were little fountains." She 
pronounces it a very garden of delights. 

Very different were the scenes they beheld on their 
starting from Cawnpore. For several months a 'famine had 
been raging in the Upper Provinces, and it had been 
seriouflly suggested that the Grovernor-GeneraPs progress 
should be aire&ted, owing to the drain whicli the large 
camp might occasion ; but the wants of the camp vvere 
supplied from Ghude, which had not been thus aflBicted, and 
the march was continued. The entries in Miss Eden's 
journal are very sad. "There hap been no rain for a year 
and a half ; the cattle all died, and the people are all dying 
or gone away. They are employed at Cawnpore by 
Government; every man who likes to do the seniblajice of 
a day's work is paid for it^ and there is a subscription for 
feeding those who are ilnable to work at all." When once 
the grt:at camp had started, the party, unaccustomed to 
such scenes, were deeply moved at the distress they were 
obliged to witness. The lar^e assemblage, however, were 
able to do more good than harm. Being well supplied 
from Ottde, "we can give away more than other travellers." 
In fact, the greatest kindness and attention were shown to- 
the starving people who swarmed about the camp. 

Prince Henry of Orange, son of the King of Holland,. 
joined the camp at Futtehpore, and left the Governor- 
General's party at Lucknow. He is described a? a fai'r^ 
qniet-looking boy, very shy and very silent. " His father 
wrote such a pretty letter to George about h\ia" ^^rc^Suw.- 
Miss Eden^ and the fact of this ireabi, e^a1^"J "^^"waft^ '^^''oSi^' 
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being in the camp^ added an additional zest to the life 
which was evidently becoming very attractive to all cen- 
cerned. Delhi, in its sptendid decay, particularly strnck 
Miss Eden. It was the only place, except Lucknuw, that 
came up to her expectations. ^* For miles round it,* ^lle 
says, '' there is nothiug to be seen but gigantic rains of 
mosques and palaces, and the actual living city has the ti 
finest mosque we have seen yet. It is in sach perfect i 
preservation, built entirely of red stone and white marblei 
with immense Sights of marble steps leading up to three 
sides of it j these were entirely covered with people dressed 
in very bright colours — all assembled to see the Grovernor- 
Gen oralis suwariy and I do not think I ever saw so striking 
a scene.^' All but Lord Auckland, wexit to see the palace. 
There must have been some failure in the negotiationa 
with the faded royalty of Delhi, which were more favont^ 
able wh^n Lord Amherst visited the Emperor. " The 
lattices of the marble hall,'' is the sad entry in Miss Eden's 
journal, 'Hook out on a garden, and the old king was 
sitting in it with a choivry badar waving the flies fr<»m bim; 
but th-e garden is all gon^ to decay too, and the ' Light of 
the World' had a forlorn and darkened look." 

At length the stately progress of the G^ove^no^-Gen8ra^ 
came to an end. On March 30, he held a durbar at ! 
which he presented shawls Hud matclilocks to the sobadars 
of the regiments that had acted iih his escort and which 
delighted all the Hindus and Mnhanimadans who. accom- 
panied the c^mp. The idea was Miss E«ien's nnd her 
r-eward was being told that " (»ur lord«liip wa-^? the first 
that had ever been so good to natives." 'rhev arrived at 
Simla on April 3. All were charmed by the beanty of the 
place. Miss Eden is, as usnal, amusing over the change 
which she thoroughly enjoyed. "No wonder I could not 
live down below!'' She laughingly writes, '^ We never 
were allowed a scrap of air to breathe — now I come back 
to the air again, I remember all about it. It is a cool sort 
of stuff, refreshing, sweet, and apparently. pleasant to the 
lungs. We have fires in every room, and tiie windows 
optn ; red rhododendron trees in bloom in every directioUi 
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and beautiful walks cut on* all sides of the hills. Oood ! 
I see this is to be the best part of India/^ The novelty of 
the march and the change to th« pure climate of the Hills 
were most beneficial to the whole party, especially to Lord 
Auckland. During the former his sister wrote : — '^George 
detests his tent and his march and the whole business so 
. actively, that he will not perceive how well he is^' On 
leaving Simla she wrote, as she looked back to the happy 
time spent there : — " We have had seven very quiet months, 
with good health and in a good climate, and in beautiful 
Bcenerj" 

Daring these seven very quiet months, however, the 
whole political aspect of India had changed, and to the 
events which led up to this we must now direct our 
attention. When Lord Auckland left Calcutta, he was 
separated from his Council, and this fact induced the English 
pablic in India to assume that he fell so completely into 
the power of the very distiugpished civilians who accom- 
panied him that they persuaded him to adopt the policy 
that led to the first Afghan war. Before considering the 
true faets of the case, therefore, the evidence regarding 
which we have been carefully weighing again so that wo 
may relate them briefly with the most perfect impartiality, 
we mast say a few words regarding those gentlemen who 
bore the greatest part in subsequent events. The first was 
the Chief Secretary to Government, Mr. afterwards Sir, 
William Hay Macnaghten. This eminent public servant had 
been an ofiicer in the Madras Cavalry before he joined the 
Bengal Civil Service. He was an extremely accomplished 
man, and an experienced linguist. When quite a young 
man Lord Hastings said of him that there was not a 
langaage taught in college in which he had not obtained 
the highest distinction. " He is clever and pleasant,'' to 
nse Miss Eden's amusing language^ " speaks Persian rather 
more fluently than English ; Arabic bettei* than Persian ; 
bat, for familiar conversation, rather prefers Sanskrit.'' 
He was an excellent man of business, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with Hilidu and Muhammadan customs and 
modes of thought. His assistant waa Mr.'&ATiTj ^cftt«« 
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a very brilliant and versatile man. He acted and sang 
well, besides being tharoughly versed in Persian and Urdu. 
The one, however^ with ^hom the Govern or-Greneral was 
most frequently brought into contact was his Private 
Secretary, Mr. John Bussell Golvin. This gentlematt was 
a distinguished member of the Civil Service, in which he held 
many •important posts^ and ultimately became Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North- West Provinces. He was one of 
the few friends in Calcutta towards whom Lord Maoanlay 
was peculiarly drawn. Lord Auckland^ who had made 
inquiry on the subject even before leaving England, was . 
pleased to offer him the responsible appointment of Private 
S'-crt'tarv, and, for six years, he retained this very difficult 
post. Cfalm, judicious, reticent, and yet withal courteons 
an<i genial, he seems to have been exactly suited to it. 
Popular rumour attributed the coming Afghan war to the 
influence exercised over the wavering character of Lord 
Auckland by the three aj;)le men whom we have jogt 
mentioned. It is not, however, an every-day occnrrence 
for both father and son to hold, after an interval, the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the same Province ; and it is 
not often that a son is in the position to defend his father^s 
memory from aspersions cast upon his ofBcial condnot. 
Sir Auckland Colvin has recently published a little volume 
in which he has, we believe successfully, endeavoured to 
perform this filial duty. We have carefully sifted the 
evidence regarding these events, which Sir John Kaye 
gave in his History of the War in Afghanistan, and find 
that it was confessedly due, to a very great extent, to 
unsupported rumour and conjecture. The war may have 
been unjust and ill-advised; but Lord Auckland simply 
carried out the instructions which he had received from the 
authorities in England, and was not merely acting as a 
puppet in the hands of his immediate advisers- 

When the •Governor-General arrived nt Calcutta, he 
found .India in a state of profound repose ; but he had not 
been long in office before he -found that there was much 
apprehension regarding affairs in Persia and AfghanisKtao 
beyond the north-west borders of this country. The subject 
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tad to be viewed from two points of view, the European 
And the Tndian. In England there had at that time grown 
up aa exaggerated fear of Bussian eocroaehments. Thjs 
was very muoh due to the writiags and acbioas of a yonng 
Boin<hay oJBScer, Lieutenant, afterwards Sir, Alexander 
Bnrnes. He had travelled through Afghanistan and the 
surrounding countries, aud had become very popular duriug 
hid furlough in England. Russia had recently been inter- 
feriug in the affaird of Persia, where she had gained a 
secttre footing, which was considered adverse to British 
interests. Ou June 25, 1836, the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors sent a despatch to the Governor-G-eneral, 
which he received before the close of that year, and in 
which occur the following sentences : — " The mode of deal- 
ing with this very important question,'^ that is, the mode 
o£ counteracting the progress of Bussian influence, 
'' whether by despatching a confidential agent to Dost 
Mohammad Khan, the Amir of Afghanistan, merely to 
watch the progress of events, or to enter into relations with 
this chief, either of a political dr merely, in the first instance, 
of a commercial character, we confide to your discretion, as 
well as the adoption of any other measures that may appear 
to yon desirable in order to counteract Bussian influence in 
ttat quarter, should you be satisfied that the time has 
arrived at which it would be right for you to interfere 
decidedl]i in the affairs of Afghanistan. Such an inter- 
ference might doubtless be requisite, either to prevent the 
extension of Persian dominion in that quarter, or to raise a 
timely barrier against the impending encroachments of 
Bassian influence/' The Governor-General was requested 
to give to this, matter his immediate and most earnest 
attention. Acting on these directions, he gave this view of 
affairs his most careful consideration^ He* had already 
ordered Captain Bumes to go to Kabal, through Scinde and 
the Punjab, and to treat with Dost Muhammad Khan 
abont commercial matters ; but the Amir was too shrewd 
a man not to see that more than commerce was intended^ 
and the veil was very soon dropped. The real ob\i^<^t» ^^ 
the mission was political. There i^ «sx ixiYAT^YCi.^^A*^^'^:^ 
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of Captain BamoB' proceedings at Kabul in the narrative d 
hifi journeys published more than fifty years ago by Mr. 
Masson^ who was at th^t time in that city« We see no 
reason to doubt the general accuracy of his statement 
about what he saw and heard there^ and if only l\flf ol 
what he wrote can be believed^ Captain Bnmes was a mofli 
unsuitable represeutatiye of the honour and dignity ol 
England. 

We have now to look at affairs from the Indian point 0I 
view. The safety of India from invasion from the nortlb 
west and the security of its north-west frontier were Ijhi 
chief objects to be considered^ no matter by whom thm 
might be menaced. The Shah of Persia had attaolcefl 
Herat, which was then called the " gate'* or the " key*' ol 
India. There was beginning to be a panic, which after* 
wards came to a head, throughout the whole of India. 
It was necessary that there should be friendly relatioiMi 
between Banjit Sing, the Maharaja of the Punjab, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the British Government. The 
difBculty was to adjust the relations between the two 
former. The Maharaja had recently taken Peshawar, bsjA 
Dost Muhammad Khan demanded the good offices of the 
British Government to induce Banjit Sing to give it back 
as the price of his alliance. Captain Burnes promised th^ 
it should be returned, thus exceeding his instructions, for 
which he was rebuked by the Governor^General. A 
Bussian officer had made his appearance ar. Kabul daring 
Captain Burnes' stay there, but was received with studiM 
coldness and neglect. When the latter's mission failed, 
ho\yever, for the Governor-General could not alienate the 
friendship of Banjit Sing by insisting on the surrender d! 
Peshawar, the Bussian officer was ostentatiously reoeived 
into favour. eHe was profiiise in his promises of nid from 
Bussia ; but it is scarcely fair to assume that his credential^ 
were genuine, when his own Government denied him thdx 
support. The refusal of Dost Muhammad Khan to ent^ 
into full alliance with the British Government led to war. 
Before leaving this brief sketch of the negotiations with 
him, it is only just to the memory of Sir Ale:Kander Burnei 
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to say that be was coneistent in the liigh opinion he 
entertHised' of Doat Muhammad, whom he considered db 
able and a strong rnler, and deferifedly popular among the 
Afghans, especially Bmong the leading tribes, 

Th^ Goveraor-General was muob distressed at the 
negotiutions with Dost Ifahammad Khan having failed. 
He WHS auxions to have a friendly state iu the Punjah and 
tti have t-qiially friendly relations with the Amirs of 
StMude on the batiks of the Indus ; and, iit the same lime, 
i J feel ihat there was an ally in the highlands of Afghan- 
istan ; thus raising a triple barrier or rampart between 
British India and any hostile designs that might be formed by 
Persia at the suggestion of Russia. Dosl Muhammad liavii;g 
declined to enter into any alliance witli the ludiiin (iovern- 
ment unless at the price of Peshawar, wiiioh would have 
offended and alienated Ranjit Sing, it was necessary to 
carry out the policy of the au'horitiea in Gu^and in 
another manner. On May 12, 1838, the Governor-General 
wrote a long Minute, iu which he discussed the several 
courBea Open to him to adopi. The first course was what 
we who, after more than fifiy years, imagine would have 
been the beit policy, that is. to leave Afghiinistim alone, 
and to confine defensive measures to the line of the Indus; 
hut this he believed would mean absolute hinnilint,iou and 
would leave a free opening to Russian and Persian intrigne 
^ on the frontier of India. The Sliuh of Persia was at that 
time beaiegiug Herat, which was an Afghan city. Russian 
officers were in the Persian commander's camp, and tho 
city waa being stoutly defended by the Afghans, encour- 
aged by a young English oSicer, whose name was Eldred 
Pottinger. The course which most recomnieuded itself to 
Lord Auckland was to encourage the advance of Ranjit 
Sing's army on Kabul, and to prepare an aspcdition for 
invading Afghanistan under Shah Shuja-ul-winlk. Shah 
Shuja was the late Amir of Afghanistan, who had been 
defeated and driven ont of the country by Dost Mnhnmrnad 
Khan, and had since lived as a pensioner at I>iidiana. 
Shah Shnja was as incapable a rnler as his rival was the 
reverEe; bat the Engliah offlcera in the funiela beliaTeAi) 
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his ability, and all who had latelj been concerned in the 
affairs of Kabul stated that he was beloved by the people 
and would be warmly welcomed back. Dost Mahammad 
Khan and he belonged to different Afghan tribes. Mean- 
while, before finally deciding on his course of actiou,<'Lord 
Auckland sent Mr. Macnaghten to carry on negotiationi 
with Ranjit Sing. It was with a keen pang of regret thibt 
he entertained the idea of war. " All I am doing/' he wrote 
on July 12, 1838, to Sir John Hobhouse, the President of 
the Board of Control, "is well justified by the avowed 
policy of the Persian Court and by the hostile proceedings 
of the Ba'ssian agents ; and you may assume it for nex( to 
certain that I shall go onwards, with many a deep feeling 
of regret that I am not allowed to prosecute measarea ot 
peace and of peaceful improvement, but with a perfect 
conviction that it is only by a bold front and by strong 
exertion that the aggressions and the dangers with whicn 
we are threatened can be warded off.^* 

After the return of Mr. Macnaghten to Simla, the Gt)ver* 
nor-6eneral considered it was his duty to enter into alli- 
ance with Baujit Sing and Shah Shuja for thp purpose of 
restoring the latter to his throne. This alliance was em- 
bodied in what is known as the Tripartite Treaty. It was 
followed up by preparations for sending an expedition into 
Afghanistan to support the pretensions of Shah Shuja. On 
August 14 a long despatch was sent to the Court of Direc- 
tors in which Lord Auckland justified the decision at whioh 
he had arrived in carrying out the policy they had indi- 
cated. He added^ ^'I have felt^ after the most anzions 
deliberation^ that I could not otherwise rightly aoqnit 
myself of my trust ; and a reference to the despatches of 
your Honourable Committee of June 25, 1836, and May 10, 
1888, have led me to look with confidence for your general 
approbation and support to the plans on which, in the 
exercise of the discretion confided to me, I have resolved." 

The celebrated Manifesto which contained the declara- 
tion of war against Dost Muhammad Khan was issued at 
Simla on October 1, 1838. This document was most keenly 
criticized directly it appeared. It is, however, only rigl^ 
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to Bay tbat it reoeived the approval of the President of the 
Board of Control and of the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, who were the persons responsible for the ad- 
ministration *of Indian affairs in England, Sir John Kaye 
distirfctly stated in his History^ and Sir Auckland Colvin* 
denies, that this Manifesto was so much disapproved by 
the Gtovernor-General's Council at Calcutta^ from whom 
he was of necessity separated, that the members of 
Conncil sent to England a respectful remonstrance. As 
thiardocument is stated to have been issued " with the con- 
carrence of the Supreme Council," this accusation direct- 
ly attacked the honour of Lord Auckland, and therefore it 
merits consideration in any account of his life. Kaje does 
not quote his authority for his statement, and the remon- 
strance said to have. been sent has never been produced or 
qaoted. On the contrary, in a reply to the letter forward- 
ing this Manifesto, it is clearly stated by the Court of 
Directors that "we ara much pleased to find that the Gov- 
ernor-General and the Supreme Council cordially agree in all 
the measures in contemplation for the protection of the 
North- West frontier." Whatever may be the merits or 
demerits of ihxs document, (it is not proved that it was 
repudiated by the Supreme Council of India. 

After the publication of this declaration the North- West 
frontier of India was alive with preparation. In the early 
days of November Lord Auckland and his parly left Simla, 
and marched towards the Punjab. They left the Himalayas 
with regret. '^ We have had seven very quiet months," 
Miss Eden wrote rather sadly, " with good health and in a 
good climate, and in beautiful scenery. If I am to be in 
India, I would rather be at Simla than anywhere." At 
Pt-rozepore there was a grand ceremonial meeting between 
Lord Auckland and the aged Maharaja of the Punjab. 
Miss Eden's description of this interview is so graphic that 
we cannot help giving a portion of it here. " When Banjit 
Siug was at the end of the street," she wrote, ^' George 
and all the gentlemen went on their elephants to meet bim. 
There were such a number of elephants that the clash at 
meeting was very great and very de&txxxc;^vi4 \x^ >3si^ \^ks«- 
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dalis and hangings. George handed the Mahnraja into tlie 
first large tent, where we were all waiting; but the Sikh 
were very unmanageable^ and they rushed in on all sidev, 
and the European officers were rather worsfi, so that the 
■ tent was full in a moment^ and as the light only ooitieii in 
from the bottom,, the crowd made ir perfectly dark, and the 
old man seemed confused. However, he sat down for a few 
minutes on the sofa between George and me, and recovered. 
He is exactly like an old mouse, with grey whiskers and 
one eye. Ranjit had no jewels on whatever, nothirig* bat 
the commonest red silk dress." Miss Eden, who painted 
very well, had drawn a picture of Her Majesty the QneeOi 
who had then been scarcely a year »nd a lialf on the thronei 
for presentation to the Maharaja. It whs brought into the 
tent in state on a green and gold cushion, "All the 
English got up, and a salute of twenty-one guns was fired. 
Banjit took it up in his hands, and examined it for at least 
five minutes with his one eye. H^ said it was the most 
gratifying present he could have received, and that on his 
return to his camp, the picture would be hung in front of 
his tent, and a royal salute fired.*' 

A few days afterwards, on December 3, there was a grand 
review of the English army, at which Banjtt Sing* was 
present. Miss Eden was of opinion that he looked ranch 
more "personable on horseback than in durbar" She was 
particularly struck by the grandeur of the Sikh sirflars, 
dressed in yellow or red satin, with quantities of led liorFes 
sparkling in iheir gold and silver trappings. '^ The old 
man, himself " she wrote, " wears a sort of red stuff dren 
with a little edging of the commonest grey squirrel's fur, 
and a common red muslin turban. '^ Her final opinion of him 
was: — "He is a very drunken old profligate, neither more 
nor less. Still he has made himself a great kin^; he has 
conquered a great many enemies ; he is remarkably jast in 
his government ; he has disciplined a large army ; he hardly 
ever takes away life, which is wonderful in a despot, and he 
is excessively beloved by his people." Subsequently the 
Governor-General and his party visited Amritsar and 
Lahore ; and) after a surfeit of fetes, returned to British 
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territory, and then retraced their steps to Simla, where they 
arrived aboat the middle of March, 1839. While there, they 
heard of the death of the great Maharaja^ which took place 
on Jane 27. 

Meanwhile, the contemplated invasion of Afghanistan 
had taken place. The main body of th^ English army^ 
with Shah Shuja-ul-mnlk^ whom it was the object of the 
expedition to restore to his throne^ reached Kandahar on 
April 25^ 1839. Mr. Macnaghten^ who had been appoint- 
ed Brhish Envoy, to his court, accompanied the force, and 
a grand entry was made into the city. The envoy was so 
fully persuaded that the Afghan people were generally 
favonrable to their exiled king, that he sent the Gfovernor- 
General a glowing account of the manner in which he was 
welcomed to KnndAhar. The reflection of this appears in 
Miss Eden's journal. '^George has received/* she writes, 
''the official accounts of the taking of Kandahar, or 
rather how Kandahar took Shah Shuja, and would have him 
for its king." Mr. Macnaghten himself wrote to her ? — 
" Every great chief with his followers came out to meet 
the Shah, and greeted him on his arrival in his own 
country with every demonstration of joy; the poor crowded 
about him, making offerings of flovrers^ and they strewed 
the road he was to pass with roses." No wonder that the 
Grovernor- General and his sisters thou-ght that nothing 
cunld be more satisfactory. But future events proved that 
all this was a mere delusion, and that Shah Shuja was not 
really welcomed back to his country with joy. Mr. Mac- 
naghteu^s sanguine wishes misled him. On June 27, the 
day that Ranjlt Sing was dying at Lahore, the greater 
part of Sir John Keane's force marched from Kandahar 
towards Kabul, On July 23, the strong fortress of Ohazni 
was taken by assault after one of the gates had been 
blown open by gun powder. On August 7, Shah Shuja 
was conducted in triumph through the streets of Kabul ; 
but no joyous greeting hailed his return. His great rivals 
Dost Muhanlmad Khan, had fled across the mountain 
range that guarded Kabul to the west. These events are 
noticed from time to time in Miss Edew'^ Y^\ixw»K. K\kA^ 
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little gossip regarding the doings at Simla passages sneli 
as these occur :*— " George has had letters from tne army. 
The Shah seems to be Ba quietly and comfortably Battled 
as if he had never left his kingdom, and Sir efohn Keane. 
writes most cheerfully about the army, makes verj^light 
of the loss of c^tle, and says the soldiers were never so 
healthy." 

The object of the campaign hnd now been attained. 
Shah Shuja had been restored to his native country and 
to his ancestral throne. If he had really been prfpular 
and if he had possessed the capttcity to govern, the British 
forces ought, according to the proclamation of the previ- 
ous October, to have been wir.h drawn * but he was neither 
popular nor capable. Lord Auckland, therefore, oame to 
the decision that he must still be supported by British 
arms. In a minute dated August 20, 1839, he recorded 
this decision. He was quite sensible of the great ad-* ] 
vantage of withdrawing the army'of the Indus to British { 
territory ; but " the political benefit would," he wrote, " b^ [ 
ill attained at the price of leaving unaccomplished the g 
great purposes with which the expedition to Kabal was 
undertaken." Orders were consequently given that strong 
garrisons should be left at Kabul and- Kandahar, at . 
Grhazni and Jelalabad, while the main portions of the 
army should withdraw, one column under General Will- , 
shire through Scinde, and another under Sir John Keane 
through the Khyber Pass and the Punjab. The news of 
the success of the campaign was received in England 
with enthusiasm. The queen was pleased to create 
Lord Auckland an Earl, Sir John Keane a Baron, and 
Mr. Macnaghten a baronet, so that, in future, the two 
latter will be called Lord Keane and Sir Wiiliam Mac- 
naghten. The troops remaining in Afghanistan were, from 
time to time, engaged in various expeditions against refrac- 
tory chiefs; but, on the whole, there was comparative 
tranquillity around Kabul for the next two years .or more, 
and the British authorities, especially Sir Willi im Mac- 
naghten and Sir Alexander Burnes, were lulled into 
fatal security. There were signs, however, of a rising storm. 
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whicb migbt have been observed ou the spot, if their eye» 
had not been blinded. The chief event during this period 
was the surrender of the Sirdar JDo^t Muhammad Khan. 
He had returned into Afghanistan from bis place of refuge, 
and badplitced himself at the Bead of his followers^ against 
whom a force under •General Sale had beep sent. He was 
defeated on Novetnbei- 2, 1840, at a place called Parwan- 
darra, where, however, two squadrons of the Bengal 
Cavalry had refused to chart^e against the foe. Two days 
aftewvards, as Sir William Macnaghten was returning from 
his evening ride accompanied only by Lietitenant, after- 
wards Sir George, Lawrence, a horseman rode up to him 
and announced that the Amir was at hand. " What Amir ? '' 
ezdfllnjed the Envoy. " Dost Muhammad Khan,^' was the 
reply ; and, in a few minutes, the Amir himself drew near, 
dismounted from his horse, and presented his sword to Sir 
William Macnaghten. In a few days the Amir, who be- 
haved in his voluntary captivity with charming courtesy 
and politeness, was taken under escort to Calcutta^ where 
he had several interviews with the Governor-General. His 
first interview with him is thus described by Miss E^en : — 
" George did not'like to receive him in durbar, as everything 
that is done will be exaggerated in Kabul. So it was settled 
he was to drive to Government House on his way to the 
house he is to live in, and to pay a common morning visit. 
So we arranged our morning drawing room in the native 
style — a sofa atone end and a long lane of chairs nnd sofas 
leading up to it, with two rows of servauts with silver sticks 
behind the chairs. George sat on his sofa, with the Secre- 
taries and Aides-de-camp on the rows of chairs.^* D(»st 
Muhammad received every attention at the hands of the 
Govern or- Gen oral, and he was gratified by being taken for 
drives in Lord Auckland's carriage, and by Miss Eden's 
playing with him at chess. Every consideration was shown 
to a fallen but noble foe. 

By bringing the history of Afghan affairs down to the 
end of 1841, we hate slightly anticipated the course of 
events. It was at one time intended that Lord Auckland 
should remain at Agra for some time, ^.Ti^L ^q'qMv^'^^ v^ 
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charge of the Government of the North-West Provinces] 
but the occurrence of war with China^ an«i the threaten* 
ing aspect of affairs. in ^Nepniil led him to abandon this 
plan^ and to return soouer (han he intended ti» CalcabUk 
He left his sisters with their attendants at Kalpf, and 
journeyed to Calcutta by dawk as quickly as possible^ 
leaving them to follow at a more leisurely pace. He 
reached the capital in the early Hays of February 1840» 
The Misses Bden rejoined him in the following month^ and 
the usual round of business and pleasure^ gaiety and wbrk, 
incident to viceregal life^ was resumed. Soon after tlieir 
return to Calcutta, L«»rd Auckland rc^ceived a presiding 
invitation from the Court of Directors to remain at hi^pi»st 
another year, that is, to con dime as Go7ernQr-Greneral | 
until March 1842, as he would have been five.years in ' 
India in March 1841. This was a mark of the confidence 
and esteem in which he was held by those in authority in 
England. Miss EdeU) who was hmging to see again her 
relatives in her native land) Writes about this chaiigo. of 
plans in an amusing manner, but concludes with this < 
sensible sentimt nt : '* I suppose if it is really necessary that 
George should stay, it will be equally necessary to make 
the t)est oi" it/* A year later, just before Lord Auckland 
and his sisters left Indin, Miss Frances Eden wrote : " We 
have stayed in this country a year longer than we meant 
— a year too long, in fact." This' was true. If he had 
retired at the end of his natural term of office, and he had 
not been urged to remain, he would have left Afghanistan 
apparently in a state of profound tranquillity, and India 
quiet and happy. As it was, a dark impenetrable cloud 
hung over the land at the time of his departure, and he 
quitted in the midst of despondency and gloom. 

Up to the middle of November, 1841, nothing bat 
favourable reports reached Government House from 
Afghanistan. The very last letter from Sir William 
Macnaghten gave the most satisfactory account of affairs 
there. He stated how prosperous the country was be- 
coming, and how the Afghans were beginning to appreciate 
our calm^ equitable laws after their own harsh rule. Sir 
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Alexander Barnes held the same opinions^ and sent a 
similar report. After the receipt of these roseate statements^ 
the news of revolt, iiisan-eCtion^disaster^ and shame came 
to I j'>rd •Auckland with the swiftuess and suddenness of an 
earthquake. Sir William Macnaghten had been appointed 
Governor of Bombay^ and was about to start in a few days 
to take up his new appointment ; and Sir Alexander Burnes 
was to take up his duties as Envoy. In the middle of 
Octobet there had been a msing of the eastern Ghilzai 
tril;>e8^ but it was hoped that they would soon be subdued. 
Early in the morning of November 2, 1841, a tumult broke 
oat in the city oi Kabul. The houses of Sir Alexander 
fiames and of Captain Johnson, the Shah's paymaster, 
were attacked. Burnes, his brother, and other officers were 
murdered in a sudden gust of popular fury. It was at 

^first'a sharp, but comparatively slight, tumult, which might 
have been put down at once, if it had been met by ordinary 
firmness and promptitude. Scarcely anything was done, 
however, and the insurrection speedily grew into§ national 
uprising, which spread over the whole country. Shah 
Shuja-ul-mulk was with his troops and the English officers 
attending on him in the Bala Hissat, a fol^tified palace, near 
the town. The English Army consisting of some 4500 
men, of whom about 700 were Europeans, were in canton- 

. ments two miles off. Nothing Could have been worse from 
a sirategical point of view than the situation. But what 
was worse, there were divided counsels, and not a single 
officer of rank who knew how to command. General Elphin- 
stone, who commanded, was a brave and distinguished 
soldier ; but enfeebled by disease and totally unfitted to 
lead in a time of emergency. The force was ere long 
besieged in its cantonments, and all siipplies were kept 
from them. The Afghan insurgents were at fii^st a mere 

■ rabble, but they were soon comihanded by a Competent 
leader in the person of Muhammad Akbar Khan, Dost 
Muhammad's favourite son. He entered into communi- 
cation with Sir William Macnaghten, and the Envoy hoped, 
at one time, that by his being made Shah Shuja's minister, 
tranquillity might be restored. The aatvite M^-k^ '^^^i^-k 

5 
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however, merely deludiughiin. He invited the Envoy to a 
conference, and, on December 23, this was held on a little 
mound only 300 yards from the camp. It is generaHy 
believed that Akbar Khan intended merely to captare Sir 
William and his attendant officers ; 'but finding that he 
struggled to escape, slew him in a sudden burst of passion 
with a pistol which he had received as a present from the 
Envoy only a few hours previously. The Envoy's three 
attendant officers were disarmed, and each carried away 
on horseback, by an Afghan chief and saved from the 
fanatic rabble that swarmed around thdm. One, howeyer. 
Captain Trevor, fell from his captor's horse, and was 
immediately slain. 

Not a finger was raised to rescue them or to avenge the 
insult, though the tumult was actually seen from the walls of 
the cantonment. Major Eldred Pottinger was appoanted to 
continue the negotiations carried on by the Envoy^ and ei^e 
long arrangements were entered into with Muhammad 
Akbar Khan that the garrison, which was now reduced to 
extremities by starvation, should evacuate the cantonment, 
and that he should guarantee their safe conduct to Jelalahadj 
he engaging, on his part, to keep back the Ghilzai tribe from 
attacking them. Major Pottinger and others urged the 
bolder course of seizing the Bala Hissar citadel and gallantly 
holding it until assistance could be received from India. . 
They were, however, overruled. The fatal retreat began on 
January G, 1842, and thtf few fighting men that remained, 
discouraged and dispiHted, and clogged by the numerous 
camp-followers, were unable to hold their own. They 
were attacked and shot down by the hardy "mountaineers, 
and were massacred at every place where they attempted to 
make a stand. The climate likewise was agamst them. The 
frost and snow were terribly severe, and many perished by 
frost-bites. Only one man reached Jelalabad to tell the • 
awful tale. Meanwhile, the ladies and children, with the 
married officers and certain hostages, including General 
Elphinstone and Colonel Sbelton, the second in command, 
were taken charge of by Muhammad Akbar Khan, who, 
whatever may be thought of his former conduct, nobly ful- 
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filled his Agreement in this respect. As might have been 
expected^ they were rather roughly housed, and uioved 
about from place to place ; but tiieir lives were preserved, 
and, in An Oriental fashion, tliey were treated whII. 

Tlie whiile story, however, was n«)D one of humilintion 
and disgrace. General .Sale's brigade, which whs oh its 
return to Indin, stood fnst »t Jf ialaba^i, and kept the tovvu 
against all uddx. The garrison, thoroughly repaired rhe 
defences of the town, defeated the enemy in sefvernl sallios, 
repaired the walls which were nearly levelled to the ground 
in. the terrible earthquHke of February 19, and showed 
such a b'«ld front as kept the enemy in awe, and citMuly 
proved what British soldiers and sepoys could do when 
bravely and intelligently led. 

We return to Govern ment House, Calcutta, on whic^h the 
shadow of this great disaster had darkly fallen. All fir.st 
there were mere vague rumour:*, that some evil had <'(>nie 
upon the force at Kabul. The pas>eft bt-tween .Afgliarii.'-tau 
and India were clo^^ed, and but little C( rtnin in£i)rniation 
could be obtJiine<l. Then, bit by bit, the sad tidintrH cjiTno 
with mournful regularity. The first news came in a letter 
from Lady Sale in Kjibul to her. husband in Jelalabad. 
Miss Eden, thoui^h very apprehensive, conld not look on 
matters despsiiriiigly. '* You may imagine," slio added, 
"the state George is in, and indeed there i-^ a general gloom 
in Cah'utta " The murder of Sir Alexander Bnrnts particu- 
larlv affected him. Tin* news from Jelalabad was assnring; 
but there was m^ch cause f'T app)rehension abont Kabul. In 
the midst of it all, the G'»veru(»r-Generars family were pre- 
paring for their departure. " Our chief amusement has been 
packing.'^ Then came intelliufence that General Nott was 
preparing to march from Kandahar t^) Kabul, ''and that has 
added to George's alarms." Then^ two days afterwards a 
line was received from Captain Macgregor, the political 
officer at Jelalabad, "which even George owns to be the 
most cheering line he has had, ajid he looks better in 
consequence." In the midst of these alternations of hope 
and foreboding, a verv interesting letter was received from 
brave Lady Sale on January 6, 1842, the dai^ sstw V" 
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the retreat was beginning at Kabul. " NotWngi'' Sayt 
Miss E'ien, " can seem more hopeless. Only three days' 
provisions left, and then she says very calmly, sh** believes 
they are to eat the few ponies and the camels left alive. 
The enemy had proposed a capitulation — the marriedrmeB 
and the women to be leit as hostages^ the Shah to be given 
up^ and the soldiers to give up their arms and to be escorted 
to the frontier^ which is^ in other words^ to come out to be 
massacred.'^ Writing a few days later, Miss Frances Eden 
says she cannot understand why, with 5000 troopa/ no 
effort had been made. All they could hear was that the 
camp was surrounded and provisions were failing fast. 
*' As you" may conceive, George is very much harassed by 
anxiety for the fate of all there. It is very hard for him," 
she writes with most natural sympathy, " that during the 
very last weeks of his stay here, when there is no time for 
him to get things straight again, this misfortune should 
have happened from the too great security of those on the 
spot. A fearful misfortune it is likely to prove. Knowing 
what a savage people the Afghans are, I never can get the 
hori'ors that may happen out of my head.'* . 

Then the sad details-of the retreat came in by degrees. 
No wonder Miss Eden writes, *' George is looking shocking* 
ly, but not) ill. All this worry has, however, made a 
difference of ten years at least in his look.*' There was 
much vacillation in the plans to be adopted in this emer- 
gency. It was partly caused by the fact that his successor 
was now drawing very near the shores §i India, and he 
might be inclined to adopt a different policy to his own. 
At first his desire was all for a forward moverwent, for the 
purpose of re-in forcing the hardly pressed force at Kabul ; 
but, as the news from Afghanistan grew dnrker and 
darker, his judgment became adverse to an advance into 
that country for this purpose. One of his latest orders was», 
however, for the assembling of a strong force at Peshawar, 
to the command of j/vhich General George Pollock was 
appointed, and this policy was ably carried out by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces and by 
Mr. George Clerk, the British Agent in the Punjab. Both 
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rti. KiiHilaliar autt at Pealniwar projiiratious were lie 
qiiii^tly itiade for an early ailvauct< into tlie intmur u£ 
Afghanistan; but the latter dajfi of Lurd •Aii-cklHim's rule 
were past in sorrow and in kIooui. The only briylit spofc 
was 4he lieroic defence of Jellalabiid, a brief aoi'onut of 
ivliich will come oinre appropriately in Lim eki-tcli <d his 
sucoessoi's life. That succeseor was Lord Elb iiboiotigh, 
who, ratlii'i' to the surprise of the English piililii' iu Imlta, 
had been appointed by the new ministry in Eiigh<iiil. He 
reaTsheii Calcutta on February 28, and whs coniiiilly wel- 
eouied by the outgoing Governor-General, who, with hia 
sisters, reniahied his gneat for twelve days. The two 
statesmen took to each other; op as Mias Eden wrote, they 
became exceedingly fond of each other. Lord Ellen- 
borough, however, surprised hie guests by his boasting and 
his grand ideas. "He startles people," Miss Eden said, 
" by the extraordinary activity of his English nntions, The 
climate," she added sagaciously, " will settle a great many 
of them, and in the ineaiitime he really is so good'natuved 
:md hospitable we are quite touched by it." She was still 
more tondied by the public demonstrations of sorrow at 
her brother's rfeparture and by the real affection shown at 
ijacti'itr with them. The chief feeling in all hearts was 
L-ompas»ion for him in the terrible trial that h»d clouded 
bis last days iu India. This dark cloud hane over all the 
proceedings connected with the farewell. This is jilninly 
seen even ut the close of Miss Eden's osually cheerful and 
lively h't'ers, and almost the cooclndiiig wordw of her 
sister's Inal published letter were : "At this momeut the 
whole onurt of Government House is filled with the carri- 
ages of people, coming up with the address. It is a com- 
fort to know that the ladies are well treated by the Afghans^ 
and every thing is going on well in other parts of Afglian- 
istan." We cannot refrain from giving t^ie following 
extract from the address to which allusIoTi was made above, 
and which was presented to Lord Auckland by the good 
and venerable Bishop Wilson: "You have shown to tha 
people of this country/' the words ran, "the example of a 
Aliblic man in th^^u^^H^^^AtAtiou de^citxt.*^ xJ\. ^^ 
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time and all his energy to the duties of his office. Yott 
have diligently sought out merit amongst all classes^ and 
have stimulated* the honourable ambition of the native 
youth by encouragement and rewards, which are prodaoing 
the happiest effects. If strict impartiality in a coiCatry 
where the differences of creed and race multiply the diffi<- 
culty and the value of that rare virtue, if six years of 
incessant; exertion for every object which you have coil" 
ceived to be conducive to the happiness and the improve- 
ment of the people of British India, form a just title to their 
gratitude, that title is yours/^ Though these sentiments 
were expressed in a rather rhetorical fashion, we have every 
reas'>n to believe tliat they were genuine, and that sincere 
reirret was felt at Lord Ancklnnd's deparrure. 

At half-past six on the morning of March 12, 1842, a 
similar parry issued from Government House to that whioh 
had accompanied Lord Auckland and his sisters on the 
memoralDle morning when they started on their journey np- 
conntry four years and a half before. The chief officers of 
Slate vvere with them, and for the last time Lord Auckland 
returne<i their salute asthe double line of soldiery present- 
ed arms. A small steamer was to convey him to the ship 
Lord Hungerford, in whicii he vvas going to England; and., 
as he was bein^ rowed to it, hft could not restrain the tears 
that started to his eyes. *' As tlie boat shoved off," a 
spectator wrote in one of the Calcutta papers, '* the visible 
moisture in his eyes, and his turning away and applying 
the handkerchief to them, too clearly indicated the pain of 
parting to which his Lordship was alive. There was a gresJb 
concourse on the Strand to witness this grand and affecting 
sight.'' We add the remarks of Sir Auck^p,nd Colvin re- 
garding the departing Governor-General: *' The patience 
and dignity with which he had borne his misfortunes, his 
gentle tempe^, his kjndly nature, his large hospitality and 
unassuming carriage had won him the h^rts of all who met 
him. If he had failed, he had greatly ventured ; and to* 
those who greatly venturein the cause of Great Britain, tlieir 
• countrymen in India forgive much." Sir Auckland's 
iather^ who, during the whole six trying years of his 
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aA ministration, had acted as his Private Secretary, accom- 
panied Lord Auckland to England, where they arrived in 
the month of August of the safV^e year. ' 

Lord Auckland spent the first three years after his 
retnfn to his native land in comparative retirement. He 
4ived partly at Eden Farm and partly in London.' In 1846, 
however, when LoM John Russell came into power as 
Prime Minister at the head of a Whig Governmeut, he 
joined the Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty, an 
appointment which he had h^ld prevtoufi to his going 
to India. He applied himself to his duties as minister 
with diligence and assiduity; and he was rewarded by his 
ooutemporaries* approval and by a considerable amount of 
snccesB^ though he was not very long in office. Near the 
end of the year 1848 he paid a visit to one of bis friends 
named Lord Ashburton, at the Granp:e, an estate belong- 
ing to the latter in the county of Hampshire. On the 
afternoon of December 8G, as he was returning from a 
flhooting party, about four miles from the house, he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke, from which he did not 
recover. He died on New Year's Day, 1849. He was 
buried in Beckenhasa Church, near his own jAace of resi- 
dence. One of his sisters who was w'liJti him in India diod 
•only four months after him ; but the elder sister, whose 
letterb we haw^e freely quoted, survived him for many 
years. The following is cbhe epitaph placed on his tomb: 
" His manly character, his able and honest administration 
of affaire, his true uprightness, and his steady kindness 
won for him in an eminent degree the respeot of all men, 
and the love of those who knew him best.*' 

But little more need be said regarding the character of 
Lord Auckland. What we ha/ve stated disring the course 
of the foregoing narrative seems almost sufficient. It is 
very easy, according to a common English .saying, to be 
wise after the eveftt, and it is very difficult to place oneself 
completely in .the position of thgse who were in authority 
at the time of certain .events. Looking back^ however, 
after the lapse of so many years, and therefore in the lifr 
of subsequent events^ and writing \q\i\Xd \\i^«^kj^'^ 
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the Amir of Afghanistan is in England, which faot ia n 
itself a visible token that the alliance between the two- 
countries is at the- preseirt time firmly cemented, we can* 
not help expressing keen regret at i^vLch of the past policy 
of the Government o£ India with reference to Afghnuifttank. 
We feel persuaded that the first Afghan War was unjust/ 
and this is now^ we believe^, the- general opinion of Indian 
writers and statesmen^ Lt seems ali>o very clear to ns thai 
the disapproval of God rested on the plans and on the con- 
duct of the chief actors in the events we have b&en 
considering, showing plainly the truth of the scriptural 
assertion — "The Lord God of recompenses shali surely 
requite/^ Lord Auckland was not solely to blanie. These 
cam be Kttle doubt en the reader^s mind, when his de* 
spatches are studied, that h.e believed he was justified 
in declajring war for the purpose of securing the safety 
of India, and that he undertook it most reluctantly;: 
but the full weight of responsibility rested entirely on 
the authorities in England. A crisis sweh as that which 
arose on the occasion of the Russian scare in England 
required a very stsong ruler at the head of aSairs in India^ 
and Lord Auckland's was by no means a strong charncteni. 
He was most admirable in the ordinary routine- of business- 
in times of quiet and of peace;. but he was unsuited for the 
stress and strain of war, and formed a striking contrast to- 
the firm but eccentric genius by whom he was succeeded. 
He was one of the most amiable of men, and inspired aSeo-> 
tion and esteem in all with whom he came closely into con- 
tact. India, however, requires more than this in times efi 
emergency and danger. 
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THE BAEL OF ELLgNBOROXJGH. 
Pbom a. d. 1790 TO 1871. 



" Judge not ! The workings of his brain. 
And oE his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes* a stain, 
In Heaven* s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield." 



A. A, Procter, 



A PRW months ago wo entered the pretty little church in 
.the quiet village of North Cray in the county of Kent. As 
we stepped into the building, our eye was attracted by the 
name of the Earl of Ellenborough on a tablet in the right- 
hand corner near the entrance. On reading the inscrip- 
tion, our heart was touched by the simple words in which 
he had recorded the deep sorrow he felt on the occasion of 
the early death of his first wife, and this was increased when 
we recalled to memory the subsequent events of his life. 
The inscription was as follows : — " To the most dear 
memory of Octavia, Lady Ellenborough, .... this monu- 
ment is erected by her husband who, grateful to God for 
having given him so perfect a wife, and resigned to His 
awful will, which has so soon and so suddenly taken her 
away, earnestly and devoutly prays for grace to lead a good 
life that he may meet her again in Heaven.^' 

The Honourable Edward Law was the eldest son of a 
celebrated English Judge, who, on his being appointed 
Lord Chief Justice of England, was created a peer with the 
title of Baron Ellenborough. He was born September 8, 
1790. He was educated at Eton and at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of Master of Arts in 
1809. One of his tutors at Cambridge was Mr. Sumner, 
who afterwards became Archbishop of Canterbury, th& 
highest position, with the exception of that of the SovOTei^gcL^ 
in the national Church of England. Ai\.«t\Qa?rai^^^3^^ii^ 
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Mr. Law made a tour in the island of Sicily. His great 
desire was to join the army, and to make military science 
his profession ; but thisr being contrary to his father's 
wishes, he became engaged in political life, though he 
always took a peculiar interest in military affairs. in the 
year 1813 he entered the House of Commons as Member of 
Parliament for the picturesque little town of St. Michael's, 
in the south of the county of Cornwall, He then applied 
himself diligently to the study of oratory, and he frequently 
spoke in the House of Commons, especially on Indian sub- 
jects. His speeches were eloquent, strong, and energetic ; 
iDut his character was known to be so eccentric that they 
did not carry so much weight as they might tave done 
either in the Lowei' House or afterwards in the House of 
Lords. His father died on December 13, 1818, when he 
succeeded to the title of Lord EUenborough. 

When the late Duke of Wellington became Prime 
Minister of England in 1828, Lord EUenborough joined his 
Ministry as Lord Privy Seal, this being one of the high 
offices of the State. He was desirous of being the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, which was a more im- 
portant and responsible office ; but he was disappointed in 
not obtaining this object of his ambition. On September 
5, 1828, however, he became President of the Board of 
Control, a position which, during the course of his life, he 
held four times. He was thus brought into contact with 
the Court of Directors, and obtained an extensive know- 
ledge of Indian affairs. During his first tenure of this 
office, the time for the renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter was drawing near, and he had a great deal to 
say regarding the changes made in 1833. in the authority 
and power of the Company. He was much opposed to the 
continuance of the Company's trade with China, the 
monopoly of which was withdrawn on the renewal of 
the Charter. At this time he was a strong advocate for 
opening the river Indus for trade, and it was mainly 
through his influence that Captain Bumes was sent on 
the cojnmercial embassy to Kabul which we have already 
mentioned, so that, whatever fcay have been his subse« 
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qneut views, he was pne "o£ the early instigators of events 
whicli led to the first Afghan Wiir. 

Lord Ellonborough resigned Wa office on tTio fall of tin 
ministry in 1830; but again enti-ved Sir Robovt TopI's 
iTiiiiiatry as President o£ the Board of Control durin)^ that 
t'lninent statesman's brief administration frnin Diiccmbov 
18-J4 to April 1835. He again rolinquiahed office, whL<n 
Sir Robert Peol went out of power ; but returned to it for 
;"iL' third time in September 1841, when Sir Kobort Peel 
v;i?*onco more called upon to hold the position of Prime 
Miuiater, As Lord Auckland's time for the resignation of 
ttio Govern or- Gen era] ship of India was approaching, it waa 
m-cessary Abat a snccessor should soon bo nominated, and 
the appointment was ofEered to Lord Eilouborough. 

In our Memoirs of eauh of the previous Govornor-Geo' 
r;ila wo have been raaterially assistod in undorHtandiug 
!i(-chaructorof tha man and his views as Govonior-Gencrii 
■ ,rhov from his own diary and lettors or from the journals 
I ml correspondence of those who were intimately connect- 
' il ivith him. In this instance, however, we have the great 
. ■r/antago of the perusal of letters addressed by Lord 
i^lli.mborough to Her Majesty the Queen, whom ho kept 
..■ 'luainted by each overland mail, which was then begin* 
i:itig to bo sent regularly once a mouth, with eveiy military 
!mhI political event, and to whom he stated his views mi 
ovory important subject. These lettwa must ha»e been 
written with more than ordinary euro, and wo may nasumii 
that they give the writer's opinions with greater accuracy 
than tho^u written to others, on account of tho ))atns taken 
,ovOT them, as well aa on iteconnt of tho exalted position of 
her to whom they. were addruased. Lord Kllonborough had 
been in tho habit of writing to Her Majesty on Indian 
matteru while he was Preaideut of the Board of Control, 
and he kept it up after his arrival in India, evidently by 
Ilor Majesty's command, for it is well known how intl- 
niiitely she ia acquainted with all the affairs of stato as well 
I-! with everything that eoncornathe welfare and tbohappi- 
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appointment to the Queen^ as* a specimen of the style 
adopted throughout this correspondence. 

October 20, 1841. 

" Lord EUenborough, with his most humble duty t^your 
Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company have, by a resolution 
passed this day, appointed him Governor-General of India. 
This appointment is invalid unless your Majesty should 
think fit to signify your Majesty's approval of it. In thiSj 
as in all things, Lord Ellenborough submits himself to vonr 
Majesty's gracious pleasure, prepared to serve your Ma]estj 
with devoted zeal wherever your Majesty may in yonr 
wisdom think his services can be most useful to yonr 
Majesty." The n(3xt published letter is dated five months 
later, after Lord Ellenborough's arrival at Calcutta. He 
also corresponded frequently with that great military 
authority, the Duke of Wellington, whose counsel he highly 
valued, and to whom he freely communicated all his plans 
and arrangements both military and political. 

Lord EUenborough's appointment was generally hailed 
with satisfaction His duties at the oflSice of the Board of 
Control had given him an extensive knowledge of Indian 
affairs and much experience regarding them. He was 
looked upon as a man of considerable intelligenqe and power, 
and it was hoped that he would make an excellent ruler. 
The terrible events which saddened the close of his pre- 
decessor's career had not yet occurred, and it was antici- 
pated that the new Governor-General would have before him 
a period of quiet and of peace, during which much could be 
done for the good of the country and the benefit of the' 
people. These visions filled the minds of all who on Novem- 
ber 3, attended the banquet given to him on his departure, at 
which he expressed himself, as so many of his predecessors 
had done, in a strain of hopefulness. After referring to the 
war with China, which he hoped soon to bring to a success- 
ful close, he went on to say that ho desired '^ to em^ilate> the 
magnificent beneficence of the Muhammadan Emperoril in 
their great works otpublic utility, to perfect and extend the 
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\Ib of irrigation ; gradually to impart to'the natives of 
la^ whatever of useful knowledge we have ourselves 
)rited or acquired, and thus to glevate the character and 
mA the happiness of that great and faithful people. . . 
icrforth my first duty is to the people of India/' 
he new G-overnor-General had a long voyage round the 
a of Good Hope in the frigate Gamhriariy which an- 
*od in the Madras Eoads on February 21, 1842. As 
L as she drew sufficiently near, he was startled by 
4Is from the flag-staff in Port St. George announciug to 
the news of the disasters in Afghanistan, including the 
•der of the British Envoy. Jn his first letter to the 
en, informing- her of his arrival at Calcutta on February 
Lord Bllenborough sent her an interesting account of 
exact position of affairs in India on his arrival. The 
t pressing and the most perilous part of the position to 
jh he drew Her Majesty's attention was connected with 
hanistan. He stated that the garrisons of Jellalabad, 
jsni, and Khelat-i-Ghilzi were surrounded, and that the 
sion of her army at Kandahar was unable to move 
ig to want of transport animals. He informed her that 
>rce had been assembled at Peshawar intended to 
mce to the relief of -Jellalabad, but that General 
ock, who commanded it, did not consider it was yet 
ly to push forward. " He seems to be a prudent officer," 
n*ote ; '^ but it is impossible not to regard the position 
is brigades, and still more that of* Sir Robert Sale at 
ftlabad, with much anxiety." Besides the effort the 
emor-General was making for the efficiency of the two 
es at Kandahar and Peshawar, .he stated that he pro- 
)d to keep together a force near the Sutlej under the 
mand of the Commander-in-Chief, well composed, well 
ipped,* and of sufficient strength to overwhelm any 
ny. He next informed Her Majesty of a mutinous 
osition which had been shown in some regiments of the 
Iras army at Hyderabad. Two regiments were about to 
>ark for service in China, when his ship was touching at 
iras, and he had gone on board the transports to show 
} care was being taken to ensure the comfott ^ V!&s^ 
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sopoys. A little show of firmness soon dispersed this slight 
cloud of military discontent. Lord EUenborongh gave the IJ 
Queen certain details of the measures he had taken trf 1 
increase the force sent to China, and to ensure sncceflHj r 
while at the same time he urged on the Greneral com- I 
manding there the necessity for bringing the war to ft 
close. We may here state that these measures were suc- 
cessful, and that the war in China was prosecuted just as if 
no perils threatened India. Lord EUenborottgh ended 
his Memorandum for the Queen with these words WhioJi, as 
she was then only three-and-twenty years of age, and 
sincerely anxious, as she has been ever since, for the highest 
welfare of her subjects, must have gone home to her heart: 
*' Within the limits of the British dominions everything is 
at present tranquil. The last harvest was everywhere goody 
the prospect of the next harvest is good ; all the sonrceB 
of revenue are in a state of prosperity* Once relieved from 
the pressure of foreign war, the finances would soon assnibe 
a new and healthy character^ and the Government would 
have at its disposal the means of bestowing the most exten- 
sive benefit upon the people/' 

It will thus be seen that the very first duty which lay 
before the Governor-General was the restoration of the 
fame of the British arms, and that he fully recognized this 
duty. Certain English garrisons were in peril, English 
prisoners, sotne of whom were ladies and children, were 
in captivity> and two English forces, at Peshawar and 
Kandahar, were unable to advance owing to insufficient 
supplies. On March 15, 1842, three days before , the date 
of his Memorandum for the Queen, the Governor*General 
in Council issued a public Notification, in which these sen- 
tences occur : " The British Government is no longer com" 
pelled to peril its armies, and with its armies, tie Indian 
Empire, in support of the Tripartite Treaty," which it will 
be remembered was entered into with Shah Shuja and- 
Eunjit Sing at the beginning of the war. ^' Whatever 
course we may hereafter take must rest solely on military 
considerations. . .,and to the establishment of our military 
reputation by the ^fliction of some signal and decisive blow 
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Upon the Afghans, which may make it appear to theifl, and 
to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment \ipon those who commit 
atrocities, and violate their faith ; and that we withdraw 
ultimately from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of 
means to maintain our position, but because we are 
satisfied that the king we have set up has not, as we were 
enpneously led to imagine, the support of the nation over 
which he has been placed/' The policy thus stated received 
tlie'^cordial approval of all the English residents in India. 
It was considered right that the I'everses sustained by the 
army should be retrieved, and that then Aghanistan should 
be quitted, and the Afghans left to select their own Amir. 

Soon after the publication of this Notification, Lord 
Ellenborough left Calcutta by dik for the North" West 
Provinces. As he informed the Duke of Wellington, he 
wished to be nearer the scene of action, to be close to the 
army and in the middle of the Native states, and to be within 
reach of the Commander-in-Chief. Amidst the dreary 
scenes of disaster in Afghanistan there was one bright spot 
"on which his eye and the gaze of all India could rest with 
satisfaction. This was the defence of Jellalabad^ Sir 
Robert Sale's brigade had entered that town on the 13th of 
the previous November. A determined attack had been 
made on them on the following day by the armed population ; 
but the enemy was scattered by a brilliant sortie, and in a 
few days the fortifications were put into good order, and the 
neighbouring mosques and forts and gardens were cleared. 

The garrison received orders from Kabul to quit the place ; 
but, with the courage which others had failed to show, they 
declined to obey such a cowardly command. The walls 
were in good order owing to the energetic labour of the 
whole garrison> and another successful sortie had procured 
sufficient food. On February 19 a sharp earthquake de- 
stroyed the labour of weeks ; but, setting to work amin 
with right good will, the fortifications were • repaired 
BO speedily that the Afghans declared that Jellalabad 
was" the only place which the earth(\aak^ TS^ios^ \^3s^^ 
spared. Soon after, Akbar Khan cam^ \>q \iakft ^<3^Dsa3s»^ 

6 
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of the enemy's forces. He found, however, that he had 
different men to deal with than the disheartened defenders 
of the cantonments at <Kabul. In March he made a ' 
\dgorous attack on the town, but he was defeated in a still 
more vigorous sortio. Then, baffled in his direct attftckSj < 
he changed his plans, turned the siege into a blockadOi 
and tried to compel the garrison to surrender by lianffer. 
Another well -planned sortie was made on April 1, and five 
hundred sheep were captured. The garrison waa com- 
posed of Her Majesty's 13th Regiment and the 35bh Bcfgi- 
ment of Bengal Native Infantry, and an instance here 
occurred of noble conduct which has, from time to timej 
occurred in Indian warfare, showing the brotherhood be- 
tween European soldiers and their sepoy comrades. The 
sepoys gave up the sheep allotted to them to the EuropeanSi 
saying that they needed the food more than themselveia. 
The garrison were aware that an attempt was being miade 
to relieve them from Peshawar ; but rumours reached them 
of failure, and Akbar Klan fired a salute, in their hearingj 
in honour of an Afghan victory. This was too much for 
these courageous men. A final desperate sortie was madej* 
and on April 7, the enemy was thoroughly beaten, and fled 
from the neighbourhood. The garrison had thus relieved 
themselves. Lord EUenborough, on hearing of this victory, 
issued an order congratulating^ them, and giving them the 
well-earned title of " the Illustrious Garrison.'' They had 
sustained the highest and best traditions of the Indian 
army. 

Meanwhile, an advance was being made from Peshawar. 
Fear of the climate and dread of the enemy had so upset 
the sepoys under General Pollock that they were on the 
verge of mutiny, and he felt that they could not be trusted. 
So he patiently waited. By judicious reasoning he soothed 
the apprehensions of the sepoys ; his force was strengthen- 
ed by more European troops ; and the most careful arrange- 
ments were made for an advance. At length, early in the 
morning of April 5, without beat of drum, a silent start 
was made for the entrance of the dreaded Khyber Pass. 
Svery man knew what he had to do. A formidable barrier 
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had been erected by the enemy in the centre of the Pass, 
BO the General sent a wing of the army to scale the mount- 
ains on the right hand and on the left ; and, when the 
"heights on either side had been successfully crowned, the 
eneitfy, finding himself attacked both in front and in rear, 
fled, and the dark Khyber Pass was cleared. General 
Pollock^s force reached Jellalabad on April 16, and was 
gratified to find that its illustrious garrison had freed them- 
selves by their own valour. 

We must now turn to the other quarter whence an 
advance into Afghanistan was intended to be made. Kan- 
dahar, had been gallantly defended by the troops under 
General Nott. They had held their own bravely all through 
that sad cold season. The garrison had issued out, from 
time to time, to attack and beat the enemy, who hovered 
in great numbers around the city. On one occasion, March 
7, the Afghans pretended to flee, but returned by a circui- 
tous way and attempted to take the citadel by assault. 
They were, however, foiled by the determined courage of 
the handful of men left for its defence. The fort of Ghazni 
was shamefully surrendered by the oflScer in command ; but 
Khelat-'i-Gilsiai was splendidly defended by a small but 
noble garrison. A slight defeat was experienced in an effort 
to reinforce the troops at Kandahar; but it was speec'ily 
retrieved, and everything was ready for a forward move- 
ment from Kandahar as well as from Peshawar. 

The Governor-General, who had at first seemed to be all 
in favour of an immediate advance, had now come to the 
conclusion that both armies should withdraw within the 
British frontier. He carefully explained the views wliich 
he at that time held upon this subject, in his letter to the 
Queen dated April 21, 1842. "Lord Ellenborough," he 
wrote, " has, under all circumstances, deemed it expedient 
to direct the retirement of General Nott, first on Quetta 
and ultimately on Sukkur on thd Indus. Your Majesty's- 
troops being redeemed from the state of peril in which 
they have so long been placed by their scattered positionSj 
their imperfect equipment, and their diataivQ.^ ^cya^*^^a 
communications with India^ it will b^eo^Kvvi ^w\s\^^ 
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serious cocsicleratioii whether they shall again adyanoe upon 
Afghanistan by a new and central line of operation ; or 
whether it will not be moi^ advisable, our military rqmtfr- 
tion being re-established, to terminate, in conjunction with 
the Sikh Government, those operations in pursuance of the 
Tripartite Treaty to which that Government was a party." 
The Governor-General was, from the very first moment oJ 
his landing in India, of opinion that recent events had 
quite brought that treaty to an end. Public feeling in 
India was most unfavourable to the idea of the EngWh 
armies retiring without having struck even one blow for 
the recovery of the prisoners and the retrieval of the 
national honour. If must be remembered, however, that 
Lord EUenborough was in constant communication wifli 
the Duke of Wellington, to whom he wrote most fully 
and consulted very confidentially, and that he entirely 
approved of this measure. It must also be recollected that 
Lord EUenborough had at first very little confidence in the 
ability or the discretion dither of General Nott or of 
General Pollock, though he afterwards completely altered 
his opinion with regard to them both. He considered that 
the general opinion among the English in India as to the 
events in Afghanistan was ill-advised and erroneous. 
^^ There is,'' he wrote to the Duke of Wellington) " such a 
real madness in some military men, and in all political 
men, with respect to Afghanistan, that I am convinced 
every pretext will be sought to remain there, without an 
attainable object as regards the army at Kandahar, without 
adequate means of movement, and without communication." 
There were two subjects especially which caused a broad 
division between himself and the English public in India. 
One was the absolute fashion in which he took into his own 
hands the management of everything connected with the 
war, and the other was the way in which he set his face 
against the employment of political oflScers, as they were 
called, with the army. With regard to the first, he felt 
and he wrote very strongly against the manner in which 
all orders and all militp.ry movements were made pre- 
maturolj public, and discussed in the newspapers. " I 
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ihoalil tell you," ho couGiisa to tho Duke nnilor ilato May 
17, 1842, " that, iu order to proservu secrocy, 1 hwvo been 
obliged to havo every order to the (leiii-nila, timl oviiry iin* 
portaut instractioD to tlis political aguald, oujiiud ouly by 
my <)rivate secretary and aide-do-camp ; «»d oven th» 
Council in Calcutta does not yt know tho oi'dora {^von. 
Nothing is secret in that place. Evorytbing is divulged by 
folly or sold by treachery." We can sctircoly buliHTo this 
to be true of high-minded English gontlomLin ; bub wo give 
the words as showing the feeling of b"rd KllrTiborougb, 
find giving the reasons for hia action. This jmliey chiihoiI 
great oSence to the members of Coumiili and wiih tho 
beginning of the irritation felt agaiiiRt liiin by t.ho Court 
of Directors. It was manifestly right for the Qovoruor- 
Geueral to do hia utmost to prevent important orders being 
made public before the proper time ; but oveu his friends, 
the Dttko of Wellington, could not help remonstrating with 
him for not communicating with hia lawful advisors. 

With regard, however, to the influence of political 
offioera, Lord Bllonborougb was fully supported by tho 
Duke, who, in fact, seems to have himsolJE aupgusted the 
imwiadora of employing them. In a long letter in which 
iii' reviewed the situation in India on tho (jovernor- 
' ioneral's arrival, the Dnke wrote very strongly about this 
.-.ubject. " The reason," ha added, " for which I hava 
drawn your attention so particidarly to tho cxintiiig Hyittom 
i^, that it is a novelty and an abusd of modern times ai-ising 
out of jealousy of the power of military officers, But tbo' 
cousuiiuence of its existence is, that the General ofBcer», 
who, ftftei' all, must command the operations of tho troopa 
in action, will uudertake nothing, except to obey tho wrdora 
luch tho political agent or his depnties think propor to 
pre tbom. A considerntion of this stnta of things will 
- clearly tho canse of thu loasot) iu Afghtiiustiiu and 
rticnlnrly of the want of enorgy and outerpriso in 

, Kaho!." 

Wo now retnm to tho operations of the armies in tho 

I field. Neither General Pollock nor Genoral Nctt likod the 
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captives romained in Afghan hands^ and former revenei 
wero still uuretrieved. Lord EUenborougli adhered to his 
plan that thoy should return to India^ and yet he was 
evidently feeling the effect of public opinion^ bo he ingeni- 
ously gavo General Nott the option^ to use his own phsasOj 
of retiring to India by way of Ghazni and Kabul instead 
of by the more direct route, and General Pollock of aaaiB^ 
ing him in this measure. He announces this decision to 
Her Majesty in these words : " Everywhere in the neighr 
bourhood of Kandahar the enemy is dispirited, while the 
army of General Nott is in very fine order, in high spiritBi 
and not ill-equipped. Under all these new and improved 
circumstiinces, Lord Ellenborough has thought that he 
might venture to place in the hands of General Nott the 
option of retiring by the route of Gbazni and Kabul, instead 
of tliat of Quotta and Sukkur, to the Indus. Care has been 
taken to place before the General all the risks and dangers, 
as well as all the advantages, of this operation. It must 
rest with him to decide.'^ By the next mail he again wrote 
to her : " General Nott, after full consideration, has resolv- 
ed on availing himself of the option given to him as to his 
line of retreat, and will march on Ghazni and KabuL 
Your Majesty will perceive the noble spirit of an old 
soldier, aware of all the difficulties he is about to encoun- 
ter, but calculating upon surmounting them all by prudent 
daring, and resolved to maintain the honour of the British 
arms." General Pollock was the first at Kabul, whither 
he marched in conjunction with Sir Robert Salens brigade ; 
and they had the pleasure of wricoming into their camp 
Lady Sale and all the other European prisoners. A 
scene of joy ensued which, in a certain measure, made 
up for the sad disasters which, less than a year before, had 
befallen them. The force reached Kabul on September 16, 
and encamped on the old cantonment ground after having, 
on their way, had several successful encounters with the 
enemy. 

General Nott advanced toward Kabul from the opposite 
quarter. On September 5, he appeared before the strong- 
hold of Ghazni, which was abandoned on his approach. 
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After one more victorious encounter with the enemy, his 
army encamped at K!abul on September 17. The great 
bazaar in that town, where Sir William Macnaghten's body- 
had been exposed in derision, was destroyed, and on October 
12, Khe combined force, now under the command of General 
Pollock, left for Peshawar, and was encamped there by 
November 7. 

Directly the news of the successes at Kabul had been 
received, Lord EUenborough issued a proclamation, dated 
October 1, 1842, announcing them in rather grandiloquent 
'language. We quote the following well-known passage : 
"Disasters unparalleled in their extent, except by the 
errors in which they originated, have in one short campaign 
been avenged on every scene of past misfortune. The 
enormous expenditure required for the support of a large 
force in a false position will no longer arrest every measure 
for the improvement and comfort of the people. The 
combined army of England and India, superior in equipment, 
in discipline, in valour, and in the officers by whom it is 
commanded to any force that can be opposed to it in Asia, 
will stand in unassailable strength upon its own soil, and, 
for ever, under the blessing of Providence, preserve the 
jflorious Empire it has won in security and honour." This 
proclamation in accordance with the character of him who 
composed it, was written in too boastful a style, and it did 
not sufficiently harmonise with the feelings of the greater 
nnmber of those who were full of gratitude for the deliver- 
ance of the captives and for the restoration of the honour of 
England. Although no letter from Her Majesty to Lord 
EUenborough has been published, it is evident from his 
replies that some were written, and that she was very 
anxious about the release of the prisoners. In one of his 
letters he assures her that the General had been reminded 
that the Government had an equal regard for all Her 
Majesty's subjects, and that '' the same care must be 
taken for efEecting the release of the lowest sepoy as for 
effecting that of the first European." In reporting to the 
Queen the return of the army, he inforinali^^^ViaJ^^^iS^^'Ni.s^ 
the retireznenii was not free irom aUt^B^ek. \Si.Ti^\Q?«k>^^^'' ^^"^ 
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number of native and European prisoners recovered by &» 
armies much exceeds the total amount of loss sustained 
from the first advance upon Ghazni and Kabul to the day 
on which Afghanistan was finally evacuated/^ J 

Fivo days later another proclamation was issued "bf tii» 
Governor-General, composed in a still more extraordinaiy 
style. This was the celebrated proclamation regarding the 
gates of the temple of Somnath, which was intended ta 
gratify the Hindu princes and people of India. Thefle.*' 
^ates were said to have been carried away by the eonqnercnr 
Mahpiud of Ghaeni, and placed in that fortress, and Lord 
Ellenborough directed General Nott to bring them with him 
as trophies of war on his return march. He intended that 
they should then be taken in triumph to Somnath aai 
replaced at the entrance to the temple. "The insult of 
eight hundred years/^ he declared, *^ is at last avenged. The 
gates of the temple of Somnath, so long the memorial of 
your humiliation, are become the proudest record of year 
national glory." This ridiculous proclamation was received 
by the Hindus with indifference and by the English with 
derision* There seems strong evidence that these gates 
were not genuine; there was no temple to receive them ; 
and they were finally put in a lumber-room in the fort at 
Agra. It appears, however,^ from his letters both to the 
Queen and to the Duke of Wellington, that Lord Elleii- 
borough really believed that he was doing something which 
would endear him to the people of India, and the whole 
affair is an instance of how curiously people can deceive 
themselves. " The progress of the gates from Ferozepove 
to Somnath," he wrote to Her Majesty, " wiU be one great 
national triumph, and their restoration to India will endear 
the Government to the whole people." 

Lord Ellenborough had thought it advisable to collect, 
soon after he proceeded upcountry, a large army of reserve 
on the frontier of the Panjab. The condition of India was 
troubled, and success in Afghanistan had not yet been 
assured, so this imposing force was assembled, ready to 
move in any direction. Now that the victorious armies 
were returning to India, tho Governor-General determined 
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to receive them at Perozepore with a grand miKtary 
pageant. This took place towards the close of the event- 
ful year 1842. The defenders of iellalabad were welcomed 
with peculiar honour; the sepoys were feasted by the 
6ovei»or-General's command ; and a grand review of all 
the troops, including the returned forces and the army of 
reserve, was held. The concluding scene of the Afghan 
war was the release of Dost Muhammad Khan and his * 
family, who been in honorable captivity in India since the 
beginning of the previous year. In announcing to Her 
Majesty his intention of effecting this release, Lord Ellen- 
borough made the following remarks : " Lord BUenborough 
trusts that your Majesty will approve of this act, at once of 
policy and of clemency. It will produce upon the mincis of 
all the chiefs and people of India an effect most favourable 
to the character of the British Government; and your 
Majesty may be assured that the British power in this 
QOnntry, properly directed, is such as to render our interests 
unassailable, and even to place them beyond the reach of 
fear/' On Dost Muhammad Khan^s taking leave of the 
Grovemor-General at a private interview, the latter asked 
him what opinion he had formed of the English whom he 
had seen in India. " I have been struck," was his pithy 
reply, "with the magnitude of your power and your 
resources, with your ships, your arsenals, and your armies ; 
but I cannot understand why the rulers of so great an 
Empire should have gone across the Indus to deprive me of 
my poor and barren country." 

On the camp at Perozepore being broken up, the Gover- 
nor-General returned to Agra, where he proposed to remain 
for some time, it being more central than Calcutta. On his 
way he held a grand durbar at Delhi, at which he' received 
several Bajput and other princes and chiefs. We think it 
will be interesting to quote a passage from his letter to Her 
Majesty, informing her of this intended durbar, which gives 
liis opinion regarding a measure that has since become an 
accomplished fact, namely, her assuming the title of 
Empress of India. "Lord BUenborough" \ift ^^^^ 
" cannot but ieel that the anomalous avA \x!0O3^^8Ki^^<^^ 
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position of tlio local Government of India excites gntfj 
practioul difficulties in our relations with native chiefsy wIm^* 
in an Klmpiro liko ours^ Imve no natural place^ and must htr^ 
continually in apprehension of some design to invade tliA 
rights and to appropriate their territories. All thesfto difr j 
cultios would be removed were your Majesty to become fhti 
nominal head of tho Empire. The princes and chiebtfl 
India would be proud of their position as the f eudatorieB <lf 
an Empress ; and some judicious measures calculated te^ 
gratify tho feelings of a sensitive race, as well as to incl|nN^ 
just confidence in the intention of their sovereign, woiili 
make the hereditary rulers of this great people cordiaOy 
co-opc-riite with the British Grovernment in measures ft^ 
tln^ improvement of their subjects and of their dominions* 
Lord KUenborough can see no limit to the future prosperiyi 
of India, if it be governed with due respect for the f eelinsB/' 
and ovon the prejudices, and with a careful regard for iw 
interests of the people, with the resolution to make thei^ 
well-boing the chief object of the Government." Thes^ 
latter sentiments ought in fairness to be taken as the sincere 
expression of the Governor-Gteneral's heart, and the former 
as being tho first suggestion to our youthful sovereign's mind 
of her present position as Empress. 

Notwithstanding these gracious words regarding- thO 
people of India, and the earnest desires felt both in Indift 
and in England for peace, the war in Afghanistan waB 
almost immediately followed by war in Scinde. In fact, ifc 
aroso out of it, communication with Kabul having been kep^ 
up through tho line of the Indus, and supplies having been- 
obtained through the help of the Amirs or Chieftains c£ 
the country through which that river flows. We do not 
intend to give all the details of this sad strife, and cer- 
tainly not to enter into the controversy arising out of it ; 
but we propose to consider it, as we have tried to do with- 
regard to other public events connected with the subjects 
of the memoirs in this series, from the point of view of the 
Governor-General himself. This purpose will be best served 
by reference to Lord Ellenborough s letters to tho Queen 
and the Duke of Wellington rather than by extracts from 
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official J i! spate lies. We are better able to gather from them 
tho truE) feeling of his mind and the exact impression of hia 
thoughta. We will here only rejaark that we firmly be- 
lieve that, if the negotiations with the unfortunate Amirs 
bad bttpn entrusted to Major Outram, whom they knew and 
trusted, instead of to Sir Charles Napier, the end desired by 
the Governor-General would have been peacefuily obtained. 
Treaties had been entered into with the Amira of Scinde 
by Lord Auckland in 18-39 regarding the navigation of the 
Indne, tribute for their territories, and the passage of troops 
tbrough them to Afghanistan. The country was then 
divided into Upper and Lower Scinde and the territory of 
Meorpore. The chief Amir of Upper Scinde waa Mir 
Rustum, an aged chieftain of eighty-five, whose brother 
All Morad was very anxious to obtain thti succession to the 
Itiii" or headship. Lower Scinde was under tho Amirs of 
Hyderabad, and Meerpore was ruled by an able cliief , named 
Sliere Muhammad. These were independent of each other, 
and yet in subsequent negotiations thoy were ti-eated as 
jointly reeponsiblo for the acts of each. So early as May, 
1842, Lord Ellenborough was under the impression that the 
Amirs entertained no friendly feelings towards the British 
Government, and he informed the Duko of Wellington that 
this was fine of the signs ho had observed of a change of 
f ei'ling towards the English since the disasters had occurred 
in Afghanistan. General Sir Charles Napier arrived in 
Scinde on September 9 to take command of the troops there, 
and it was cooaidered advisable that full authnrity, both 
pulitical and military, should be placed in his hands. When 
informing Her Majesty of this fact, the Governor-General 
wriiti' ; " It is espi-cted that the Amirs, seeing the advance 
of furces from different points, will desist from the hostile 
intentions they have hc-a said t'l entertain. Their conduct 
will he maturely considered, and if it should appear that 
designs have ht-pn ent. rtained inconsistent with fi-iendship 
towards the British Government, tho punishmfnt inflict 
ed will bo such us to det' r all Indian Chiefs from aimvlax 
treachery ; but nothing will \ie iVi^e tiKSMisX v.\i:i vre^-e- -^ 
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passages in his letters occur indicating a very sensitivB 
state of mind as to the feelings of the Amirs towards the» 
British Government. iThe charges against them were 
referred to Sir Charles Napier, who dismissed all ezcepi 
three. These were, whether two treasonous letteiip were 
genuine and whether the minister of Mir Bustum'had 
connived at the escape of a certain malcontent. The^e 
charges were considered as proved, and Sir Charles Napier 
was authorized to insist on the Amirs signing fresh treatieii 
agreeing to surrender certain territory to the Nawab of 
Bahawalpore and to the British Government, the latter 
being in lieu of payment of annual tribute, and to resign 
the right of coining money, which was a very tender pouit 
with the Amirs. 

Lord EUenborough seems to have put the most implioit 
faith in Sir Charles Napier. He wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington that he was charmed with him. Sir Charles 
appears, however, to have been very much under the in* 
fluence of Ali Morad, whose sole object was to obtain not 
only the succession to, but the immediate possession of, his 
aged brother^s territories. In fact, this was eventually the 
issue of his intrigues. Both Mir Rustum and the Amirs 
of Upper Scinde were dispossessed, and the other Amirs 
were summoned to Hyderabad to conclude the treaties 
which had been prepared for their signatures. The negoti* 
ations were carried on through Major Outram, the Resident, 
and, while they were proceeding the Amirs warned him 
that their Beluchi followers were gathering together in 
Hyderabad and its neighbourhood, and that they were 
quite unable to restrain the violence of the mob. The Besi* 
dency was attacked on Pebruaiy, soon after the Amirs 
had affixed their seals and signatures to the treaties ; but 
Major Outram and his escort, after a gallant defence of the 
house, escaped to a steamer in the river. This attack on the 
Residency could not be passed over. Sir Charles Napier with 
an army of 2700 men quickly advanced on Hyderabad, and 
^ on February 17, 1843, he encountered the Beluchi army nearly 
'^en times their strength. T\ieiy ^©t© -^oste^d «it Meanee, 
near the river JPulailee, and the con.t^^\» N>T»a -^er^ ^e^^jt^ %\s^ 
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Mio skilEiU generalship and strategy of Sir Oharlos Napier 
''/i-vailed. Hyderabad surreodered to the conquerors. 
'■, TLother equally aevere buttle was ioaglit on the 2-lth of the 
■ lluwiog- moutli. Tho jinctjxation of Sciado followeiT, and 
- r Charlua Napior w&s appoiatod Governor of the newly con- 
iiorod Province. In a rough and ready fashion he adminia- 
. .red the civil government for e, year or twOj and it waa " 
t,hoa made a Chief-Commiaatonerahip nnder the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

The Governor-General was Very severely criticized for 
his policy as to the negotiations witli the Amirs and the 
.Liinesation of Scinde. Hia policy certainly did not meet 
.vjth the approval of the Court of Directors. He waa him- 
,:>lf fally persuaded that ho had acted wisely and juatly in 
Litis matter. Inn letter to the Queen dated June 27, 184^^, 
in which ho makes a brief defence of liis proceodinga to 
her, ho wrote: "Inasmuch as Lord Ellonborough is con- 
vi]iC6d thivt- tho policy he has adopted in Scintio is at once 
just and oxpodiunt, it is impossible for hira to carry out 
mL'asures which shall have any 'ither object than that of 
purmaueutly maintaining tho position in which, ho trusts, 
victory has uow placed US on tho ludus, Whatevermay have 
])09u the decision takon with respect to his tneasuroa in 
.Scinde, he feela aaauryd that your Majesty's geueroaity will 
Ikwo induced your Majesty to placo the most favourable 
intorpretatiou upon the conduct of a (Jovernor-Geueral 
fiimpoUed, by the necesaitics of his position, to adopt at 
(uicB a deciaivo lino of policy, and to consider, not what 
rnight bo said of his menBures in England, but the effect 
A lueh they would have upon tht< security and prosperity of 
:liu great Empire of which your Majesty's moat gracioua 
1. unfidcnco porraittod him to undertake tho government.'* 
L'o tho Duko of Wellington he wrote in greater detail 
about the coursu of hia action and negotiations with 
ih? Amirs. He tells the Duke how he had all along doubted 
I heir friondlinesB and sincerity; and in the letter of 
'diirch 22, ho said ; " subaoquont events and diacav«t\v'*.^^ 
,iiid tlig treachery of the_ ^^voiva, ^^p\e^ Vo Vg^^ 
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not to be depended upon. I do not see what courfle cas ; 
now be pursued but that of taking the country we hafS j 
conquered." The Dulw of Wellington, knowing ttof; 
anxiety of the cabinet and of the English people regard- ^ 
ing the affairs of Scinde, wrote him a letter containinfsonw 
very candid and friendly advice on the s.ibject. The foHot* 
ing sentences from it are worth quoting as showing ihl 
anxiety of the Duke himself and his confidence in Vi ! 
friend, Lord BUenborough, who had evidently not sent W' 
England regular despatches. ^* Several transactioiSBi^ 
ho wrote, " required explanation, not only of the conTit 
pursued, but even of the result. We have been at timei » 
month waiting to be certain whether a battle fought wi0 
successful or otherwise ; and it is even at this momeofe 
doubtful whether there will or will not be another gr6^ 
battle for the possession of Scinde. But whatever may havi^ 
been the cause of the state of men's opinions and feelings 
there can be no doubt of their existence — of the extremir 
embarrassment of the Government, and of danger to ite ex- 
istence and to the public interest, resulting from this Scinde 
affair." After a good deal more in the same strain, th© 
Duke adds these warning words : " It is a great advantage 
for any individual to serve so great a nation as this 5 
but that advantage is attended by its drawbacks, itB 
difficulties, and various disagreeable circumstances. Thea0 
are all in operation at this moment on this question* 
But a man such as you, endowed with your talents, who ha9 
performed such services as you have, and who has it in his 
power to serve his country as you have, should scorn these 
difficulties, and persevere to do all the good that he is per- 
mitted to do, be what they may the obstacles in his way. I 
earnestly recommend yo'i then to persevere." 

Daring the year 1843 Lord EUenborough's attention was 
constantly directed to the extreme danger which threaten- 
ed the North-West frontier of India from two practically 
irresponsible armies, which held almost paramount power, 
one in the Panjab and the other in Gwalior. There had 
been no cause for anxiety in tbe latter state since the last 
li^ahrutta war in 1817. The Maharaja Scindia died on 



I''gI)1-ii.t,T7 7, 1843, and mnch difficulty and pecplexity en- 
sued. Hu died witliout chitdren ; and his widow, adopted » 
yuuug; relation of the deceased wiih the full consent of the 
GovemOT-Gcneral. It then bectime neL'ossnry to appoint 
:i 'Rog^nt, for which position there wore two caudjdatos — 
T^hima Sahib, uncle of the lato Maharajaj anil Dada Khaaji 
Walla, one pf the priucipal officora uf State. Tlio Gover- 
nor-Goneral preferred the former, aud he was installed as 
'.'"yeiit on Fahruary 2'i ; but tbia was most diBtiisti-ful to 
'lo-young Maharaui, who did ht^r uimoat to thwart the 
■i.;\v Eoguut in the exercise of his power. He was ultimate- 
iy dismissed by her, and bis riral appointed iu his place. 
On this the Eesidont, on the Goveriior-G on oral's direiitiou, 
withdrew from the capital. The town of Gwalior thereupon 
became the scene of contention between two rival factious- 
Tin? army at Gwalior was, however, the rcid master of 
the state. The Governor-General insisto<l, Jit first in vain, 
. for the surrender of Dada Khasji Wulla, the Itugent ap- 
pointed by the Mnharani. An EngHah army was asaemblod 
on the frontier, and Lord KUenboroiigh , who, in accordtiuoe 
ivith the urgent advice of tho Duke of Wellington, and the 
known wishes of the Court of Diroctors, had resided for 
7110 months at C."ilcutta, thought it right now to pro- 
■i.il to Agra ao as to be near tho aceno of action. He 
iirii-ed t hero on Docerabor 11. Ho was moat anxious, if 
WSJ may judge, by his own words, that overy thing ahould 
hn settled peaceably, and, oven as he was with the army 
1.111 its advance towards Gwalior, ho told the Queen that 
Ilia policy towards that state bud been adopted with ox- 
tremo reluctance, and only from a conviction of its 
necessity ; but he rightly considered that an exhibition 
of strongth was necessary in urdor to overawe the ex- 
^' " "" and lawless armies both in the Prmjab and in 
ior. He was decidedly of opiuion, and in this also he 
ppears to Lave judged correctly, that the position which 
Knglisb Government occupied made it supremo in 
iiu, au(i that it coulil not safely suffer Inwlessne^ &'a.^ 
■thy in states so cloaolv ftdmrniip, "^yv^vSw \5srr>!vi ' 
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from Agra, then the capital of the North-West Provinoeii 
These sontiments were expressed in the follomng words in 
a letter to Her Majesty *^ Your Majesty will not have 
failed to obsorro how very different a position the. British j 
Goveriimout stands in Europe from that in which it il 
placed in India. In Europe peace is maintained by tie 
balance of power among the several states. In India all 
balance has been overthrown by onr preponderance^ and 
to exist we must continue to be supreme. The neceasity 
of our position may often render necessary measares wU)1fy 
unsuited to the state of things which preV'ail in Earopek 
It will ever be Lord EUenborough's desire, should lie be com- 
pelled to adopt such measures, to make them as f ar aspoasibiB 
conformable to European views and principles, but he feeb 
that his first duty is to preserve this Empire to yonr 
Majesty's Crown, and he will never hesitate to adopt the 
measures that may appear necessary to secure that object." 
These principles were embodied in a carefully written and 
temperate Minute, dated November 1, 1843. 

Before the Governor-Greneral's arrival at Agra, a distisct 
demand had been made for the surrender of Dada Khagji 
Walla ; who had been the Maharani's favourite and adviser 
throughout, and who had kept back from her an important 
letter from the Governor-General. Every pretext had been 
usad to evade this demand. Orders were given for the 
advance of the British army; but, as it drew near the 
frontier, the obnoxious Regent was surrendered. It waSj 
however, too late. Two British armies were converging 
on Gwalior from opposite quarters; and their progress 
could not be arrested unless assurance could be given that 
a strong Government in Gwalior should be formed, and 
the Mahratta army considerably reduced. The provisions 
insisted on by the Governor*General were taken from the 
treaty of Burhanpore in 1804, which was concluded by 
Colonel Malcolm under the Duke of Wellington, whose 
example and advice he desired almost implicitly to follow. 

The Mahratta Army now took the matter into their own 
hands. They would not permit the Maharani even to enter 
into negotiations with the Governor-General ; and marched 
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oat of Gwalior with the avowed purpose ot opposing the 
advance of the English troops. The two forces met, on 
December 29^ at the village of Maharajpore. Sir Hugh 
Grough^ the Commander-in-chief^ who was in command of 
the army that was approaching from Agra^ was taken by 
surprise in coming on the Mahratta army strongly entrench- 
»ed near the village. The battle was very severe^ being 
stubbornly contested on both sides ; but victory remained 
with the English f orce> though their losses were very great. 
Tbe Governor- General himself was present at the action^ 
and it is said showed ^eat courage^ going about in the 
most dangerous parts of the field, and giving money and 
oranges to the wounded. On the same day another victory 
was gained at Punniar by the division under General Grey, 
which was advancing on Gwalior from the south. Two 
days afterwards both Maharani and the young Maharaja 
came into the Governor-GeneraFs camp^ and had an inter** 
view with him, A fresh treaty was entered into, and a 
scheme for the better government of the state of Gwalior 
was prepared. A council of six Sirdars was created, who 
were to act implicitly in accordance with the advice of the 
Resident; the Maharaja's army was considerably reduced; 
and a contingent force under English officers was raised, the 
Fort of Gwalior being placed in its possession. Lord Ellen- 
borough rightly considered that he had acted in this matter 
with the greatest justice and moderation. In reporting to 
Her Majesty the double victory, he used the following lan- 
guage : *^ Lord Ellenborough has carefully made known to all 
the native powers the grounds of British intervention in the 
affairs of Gwalior, and the views of justice and moderation 
by which the Government has been guided in the moment 
of victory." "I have maintained the reputation of our 
Government/' he wrote to the Duke of "Wellington, '^ which 
seemed to me involved, in our treating the House of Scindia 
IB the person of a minor with protecting kindness and 
consideration." 

Soon after the execution of this treaty and the settle* 
xnent of Gwalior, theGovemor-General returned to Calcutt&x 
where he arrived in the first weet ot ^wcOa.^ \^\^. "^^ 

7 
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('on8i<1or(Hl this step advisable as bethought that his retain 
f !'nm tho Uppop Provinces would do more than anything 
(»lso towards creating in th^minds oi men generally through- 
out India some degree of confidence in the continnanee of 
pcMU'o. On June 15th all India was startled on hettmg 
t!m.t ho had boon recalled by the Court of Directors. iThi 
o\'(Mit had for some time been expected both by the Gabmet* 
ill Kii^Iaud and by Tiord EUenboroudhi himself ; bat it came 
ns n surprise U^ tho Indian public. The Court of Directoift 
liMtl not only disapproved of his policy^ but had felt modi 
displousun> at tho manner in which he had kept them in 
i.Li:uoran(*o of his measures and his proposed methods cf 
CMrryiiifjf them into effect. He had, in fact, ignored th^ 
aut hority and despised their influence, forgetting that hi 
was i\o longer President of the Board of Control, where he 
i^xorcisod power superior to theirs, but that he was^ as 
(Jovovnor-lionoral, under their control. He had, for the 
flfrinitor pirt of his time of service, separated from his 
( 'ounr.il at Calcutta, and virtually acted, single-handed, aa 
an a\ito(*rtvtic despot. He was in the habit of corresponding 
(iir(H*tly with tho various officers in matters of importance 
without consulting the heads of departments, as, for 
instanco, in tho case of Scinde, the Grovemor.of Bombay 
was not consulted. The Court of Directors disapproved A 
tho Uovornor-Q^neraVs policy regarding the conquest and 
nnnoxation of Scinde; and as the Gwalior war so quickly 
succooded that against the Amirs, it convinced them that 
\\o was more inclined to a warlike policy than to measnren 
of peaceful progress and improvement. The Duke of 
Wi^lUngton had Wndly given him a friendly warning as to 
thi> way in which matters were teAding so early as November, 
ISt2. "In the existing state of the public mind," he 
wrote, "there could be nothing more injurious to you 
than that it should be supposed that you had not fully 
communicated to the President in Council (in Calcutta) all 
that you were required to communicate, or that any report 
had been made to the Secret Committee (of the C6urt of 
Directors in England) till the time will come at which an 
opportunity will be afforded of justifying all the orders you 
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have given^ and of showing how appropriate each of them 
was to the circumstances within yonr knowledger at the 
moment at which each was given" Again> writing in 
February, 1843, the Duke earnestly enjoins caiarflion on hiffl 
in tkese w^rds: " I advise you to be very dsftiitious, not 
only in respect of your acts, which I do ns&t dotibt that 
" you will be, but respecting the modes of execution which 
y-ou may adopt, especially to your agents, your writings, 
your conversations, even in private/^ Lord Ellenborough's 
dftlike to the Court of Directors will be best understood 
by a quotation from one of his letters to the Duke. *' India," 
he wrote, " can only be governed by great views, and 
as India; and these gentleniten would have me govern 
it on little views, and hs England; b»fc that I will not 
do." We give, by way of conclusion to this portion of his 
life, the last sentence of his correspondence with the 
Queen, being his own review of his administration written 
to the highest authority in England. "Amidst all the 
difficulties," he said, " with which he has had to contend, 
aggravated as they have been by the constant hostility of 
the Court of Directors, Lord Ellenborough has ever been 
sustained by the knowledge that he was serving a most 
gracious mistress, who would place the most favourable 
construction upon his conduct ; and he now humbly tenders 
to your Majesty the expression of his gratitude, for that 
constant support which has animated all his exertions, and 
has mainly enabled him to place India in the hands of his 
successor in a state of universal peace, the result of two 
years of victories, and in a condition of prosperity hereto- 
fore unknown." 

Lord Ellenborough remained at Calcutta till the arrival 
of his successor, to whom he gave over charge on; July 23, 
and left on August 1, 1844, less than- two years and a half 
after he had entered on the duties of his high and responsi- 
ble office. On his return to England he remained for a 
season unemployed, but was diligent in his attendance at 
the House of Lords. In 1846 he joined the Cabinet a& 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In 1848 \\e> T^\»>Kc\v«ft.,\k^^x^% 
the fonr^i time he held the office, to 'bii^ Iotydlqt ^Q«^^s5^i. ^^ 
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President of the Board of Control. He very mnch di9- 
approved of Lord Canning's Proclamation regarding Oode 
after the Great Mutiny^ aad wrote in condemnation of it a 
despatch, the pren^ature publication of which made ft 
remiarkable sensation, offended the Queen, and embarrftised 
Hef Majesty's Ministets. The Prime Minister, Mr. DiaraeEi 
having taken upon llilnself the responsibility of disavowing 
this declar'ation of policy^ Lord Ellenborough resigned h» 
office on May 10> 1858. After this he did not re-enter ilie 
public service^ He was a frequent and forcible speaker^ 
the House of Loi'ds' ; but the people generally had lost con- 
fidence in him^ and he was not again invited to take a seat 
in the English Cabinet. He died on December 22^ 1871| 
in the eighty-second year of his age. He was married tvrioe* 
His first wife died young, and we have already recorded the 
expression of his great grief on this account. He aft6^ 
wardfi, in 1824, married Miss Digbyj but the marriage 
proved an unhappy one. His only child died in infancy, so. 
tha^} no one succeeded to the Earldom which was grant- 
ed him for his eminent services in India ; but the lowef 
position of Baron was inherited by one of his nephews. 

Lord Ellenborough was a very distinguished^ strongs sel^'' 
reliant man, who was capable of forming clear and well'^ 
defined opinions of his own, and who had the moral conragf^ 
to carry them into practice, even though they were generaU^ 
condemned ; but this very strength of character made hitf^ 
imperious, overbearing, and autocratic. He was eccentric^ 
in his ideas and bombastic in his manners. He sometimes 
did foolish things, imagining that they were wise. There 
is no doubt, however, that England owes him a debt of 
gratitude for having retrieved the disasters of the Afghan 
war, and India is no less indebted to him for having placed 
her in a position of peacefulness and secure defence. Just 
at the moment of his arrival in the country the great need 
was felt for a firm and decided hand to grasp the helm of 
state ; but it would have been better for his own reputation if 
he had acted in a calmer and quieter manner, for great 
strength is enhanced by gentleness and modesty. His 
character was admirably drawn in a leading article 
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whicli appe&Tod in the Tivies newspaper tha day after hia 
(ieath, and wo cannot condnde this brief sketch better 
than by reproducing a few sentepoes from it. " Lord Ellon- 
borough," the writer stated, " was trusted by the foremost 
atatgamen of the age ; his policy was accepted and main- 
tained by them j there never wag a time when it was not 
possible that he might be called to form a Cabinet ; and 
yet he had little hold on Parliament or the nation. The 
cause of this seems to have Iain in the supposed impulsive' 
n«ss and flightinesa of his character, and a certain tendency 
to despotic proceedings. The public withdrew its confidence, 
and, in spite of the most highly-placed apologists, would 
not restore it. He was imposing in person, dignified in 
deportment, powerf nl and persuasive in language ; but, when 
placod in a high position, he made hia will felt with little 
consideration for those below or around him. Moreover, 
hia judgment could not be depended upon. No one could 
say what ho would do next, or whether hia grandest 
^"Tterprise might not Iiavo a sequel of failure." 
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VISCOUNT HARDINGE. 

4 

^ Fbom A.D. 1785 TO A.D. 1856. 

** No sovereipjn ever possessed a-more honest and faithfnl councillor 
or a more loyal, fearless, and devoted servant.'* 

Qu9eu Victoria. • 

• 

After tke memorable battle of Waterloo ;the allied 
armies of the Eaglish and the Prussians entered the city of 
Paris^ and Marshal Bliieher, the Prussian Commander^ 
with his. officers^ occupied the imperial palace of St. Cloud. 
One evening a young English officer who had been wounded 
arrived there^ and found that the palace had been lit up in 
his honour. Guards lined the principal staircase holding 
torches ' in their hands^ and Marshal Bliicher and his staff 
were standing on the top to welcome him. The Marshal 
then came down the stairs to embrace him, saying, ^^ My 
dear friend/ to-night you shall be in comfort;" and the 
ffiiards lifted him up gently, and placed him in a bed 
formerly 'occupied by an Empress. This young officer was 
Colonel Sir Henry Hardinge, who had been selected by the 
J)ake of Wellington to represent the English army on 
Marshal Bliicher's staff, and to whom the Prussian Com- 
mander had become very much attached. The remembrance 
of this weird scene, of the darkness being lighted up by 
the flaring torches, of the welcome accorded by the bluff 
old Marshal, of the tender kindness shown by. the tall 
Prussian guards, lingered longiin his memory. 

Henry Hardinge was the third son of the Rev. Henry 
Hardinge, a clergyman, who was the rector of Stanhope i;n 
the county of Durham, and was born at Wrotham in the 
county of Kent on March 30, 1785. He was educated at a 
Bchool at Durham ; but at a very early age, ii^deed and 
when he was less than fifteen, he entered the army and 
joined a regiment which was then serving in Canada.. T:&^ 
1804, when he was still on\j nmeteeia, \!k^^ask^^'a^si^«^^«^ 
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refusal to pass laws of the same nature and principle Bst}M0 
passed for England. The real prinpiploj for all praotM'j 
purposes^ appears to be t(i consider the social, politicali anil 
religious state of the country, and to legislate m sneh a 
manner as to afford equal protection to every prof essiqp aid 
party, and to give equal enjoyment of all rights and piivh 
leges to every subject." It is said that, as Secretary rt 
War, Sir Henry Hardinge fairly won the title of ibe 
'' Soldier's Friend"; but it is beyond the scope of tb^ 
memoir to describe the measures by which he earned Mik 
creditable title. During his Parliamentary career, he wa| 
particularly attached to his chief, Sir Robert Peel, who, OA 
his part, entertained for him a peculiar affection. ; ' 

Sir Henry Hardinge had thus obtained very great ex* 
perienco both in his own profession as an officer who hai 
seen much service and had highly distinguished himselfi 
and in political life as a member of Parliament and as a 
Cabinet Minister. When, therefore. Lord EUenborongk 
was recalled by the Court of Directors, much saiisfactieQ 
was felt when he was offered the post of Govemor-G-eno^ 
Lord KUonborough himself, who was his brother-in-law and 
friend, w:i» pleased that he was to be succeeded by one whom 
he so much estr^emed. " The selection of Sir Henry Hardinge 
as my successor," he wrote, ^' was a most wise measure. I^ 
has done all that could be done to obviate any evils which 
might otherwise have arisen from my recall." At the 
banquet given to the outgoing Grovernor-General .by the 
Court of DirectorSj the Chairman spoke very strongly as to 
the maintenance of respect for the authority of the Court,—* 
the principal point in which his predecessor had failed. 
" We are persuaded," he said, " that you will impress this 
feeling on our servants abroad, not merely by precept, bat 
by your example." It was confidently and earnestly hoped 
that peace in India would be maintained, although the 
Court of Directors must have known the danger impending 
on the North- West frontier from the army of the Sikhs, so 
the Chairman stated j}he exact position of affairs when he 
said : '' By our latest intelligence we are induced to hope 
that peace will be preserved in India. I need not say that 
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Welb'ngton epecially chose him as an officer possessing a 
large amount of firmness^ tact, and judgment. He was 
on June 15th, at Marsnal Bliicher's side during the whole 
of the battle of Ligny, which preceded Waterloo, and near 
the dose of the day his left hand was shattered by a 
cannon ball, and it had afterwards to be cut ofE. He had 
the courage, however, to remain by Blficher till the very 
end of the battle; but he was not present at the battle of 
Waterloo itself. 

For more than twenty years afterwards Sir Henry 
Hardinge was busily employed and greatly distinguished 
in a very difEerent scene of action to that of war. In 1820 
he entered Parliament as the member for the city of 
Durham ; and he represented either that city or Launces- 
ton in the House of Commons, with a brief exception, until 
1844, when he was appointed Governor-General. During 
the period when he sat in Parliament he was often employ- 
ed in the service of the Government as a Minister of the 
Crown. He belonged to the Tory or Conservative party ; 
and whenever that party was in power during the above- 
mentioned period, ho was offered some high office in the 
State. He was twice the Secretary at War, anfl he twice 
served as Chief Secretary for Ireland, the latter being a 
peculiarly difficult and responsible, but, at the same time, 
a vei^ thankless position. When some one expressed to 
the Duke of Wellington a doubt of his fitness for this 
appointment, the Duke replied : " Hardinge will do ; 
he always understands what he undertakes, and undertakes 
nothing but what he understands.^' He had no easy task 
to perform, for he was compelled by his position to con- 
front in Parliament the attacks of the celebrated and 
eloquent Daniel O'Connell, who advocated the repeal of the 
union between England and Ireland. We quote one 
passage only from a speech he delivered in the House of 
Commons, both as a specimen of his own oratory, and as 
the expression of an opinion which, even at the present 
day^ would apply equally to Ireland. and to India. ''Let 
me ask any cahn and moderate statesman/' he said'' ^^^o^l&ss^ 
the Irish people are really in&nVb^ "Viwawafc SJoMt^^Sa^ ^ 
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iiiaiMtod on hor return. Sir Henry^deft England on Juntl 
12, 181(i, and ho was the first ^vemor-G-eneral wll^j 
wtMit out by tho ovorlan^jl route^ going through Franoe aali 
Ki^ypt to Calrntta, where^ accompanied by his eldeik aoBj^ 
who hiis lately written an admirable biography of higij aif 
his ai(l(«-de-camp, Colonel Wood^ he arrived on Jidy ft. 
\\\> U\oV tho oaths on tho same day, and on the next diy 
outorod on tho responsible duties of his office. The ntftf 
nupi»rt4U\t ovouts of his administration were conneotill 
with tho first Panjab war ; but, before referring to itf Vf 
must dovoto a little sptico to the humbler and more peaoi* 
I'ul di>tail8 of his first year in this country. It is said thil^* 
boforo his leaving Knghmd, he had an intenriew with ikHf i 
wise and able ruler whose government is still remember^ 
with affootiou in }k)mbay, the Honourable Monntatmil 
KlphiuHtiuio, who warned him against interfering withtiui 
dot-ails of civil government. He acted, we believe, on tUi 
advice, and fully trusted the Secretaries and others in whose 
ohnvgo tho various departments of the state were placed; 
but ho heartily applied himself to master the principles of all 
tho groat measures then before the Grovemment of India. 
Ouo of tho first of this was the subject of education, which 
has since become so very prominent in the thoughts of 
subsiMiuont Governors-General and Viceroys, and which 
has, of late years, made such rapid strides. Within three 
months of his arrival, on October 10, 1844, he wrote ft 
minute, in which occurs the following passage, and which 
ho tried to follow up by promoting those who had proved 
their ability by passing successful examinations. ^'The 
Governor-General,'' he wrote, "having taken into con- 
sideration the existing state of education in -Bengal, and 
being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afEord it every 
reasonable encouragement by holding out to those who 
have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction a 
fair prospect of employment in the public service, and 
thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to enable 
the State to profit as largely as possible by the result of the 
measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the 
people as well by the Government as by private individuals 



r and societies, has rosnlved that in every possible case a 
preference shall be gi'ten in the aelectitm of cauditates for 
public employment to those who li*vo b>-en educated in the 
iostitutiona thas established, iiud ospBOiiilly to thoso who 
hnve tlistiuguishod themselves thereiu by a more than 
ordinary degree of merit," That was the day of small 
things in the matter of education ; and five hundred Hindu 
gentlemen, feeling grateful for the sentiments he had 
expressed, met in Calcutta to present an address of thanks 
to the Governor-General, Another measure which ha 
advanced was the reduction of the snit-tax in Bengal. He 
also gave his attention to the subject of Railway communi- 
cation in India. He advocated the construction of the Grand 
Trunlt Lino, and the free grant of land and other advantages 
to private Companies. But the best and most useful monsure 
which he past before leaving Calcutta for the Upper Prorinces 
was an order forbidding Sunday labour in all Goverament 
offices. His son and biographer has rightly called this 
ordor, " a boon to all creeds, and one that was thoroughly 
appreciated by every section of the community " — not to 
Christians only. "It means a weekly day of rest to hun- 
dreds of fchouBands who would not otherwise havB*had one.' 
Tliis first year of work at the capital was a busy one. Hit 
usual custom was, after a short ride in the early morning, 
to transact -the day's business with the several seoretaries. 
Ue had been recommended not to grant interviews to poti- 
triouers and others. "Had he done so," his son remarks, 
"it would have been impossible, ruling, as he then did, 
Lower Bengal as well as the wJiole of India, to have got 
through his day's work." 

As the year 18i5 wore on, it became necessary that the 
Govornur-GeDeral should visit the North-Wost frontier. He 
arrivQil at Umballa on December S. Affairs in the Paujali 
weore very threivtening, and an invasion of India by the 
Sikh army waa imminent. Since the death of the atronj 
old despot Banjit Sing on June 27, 1839, there had been 
no settled govomment in the Panjab. There had, in fact, 
been little less than anarchy. Sovereigns and ministera 
.in the hands u£ 
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the army. The soldiery would obey t|.o one save themaeltieBi 
and they were governed not by tl%ir own officers etr^ 
but by military panchiifata. At the time of Sir Heuy 
Hardin|]^o's arrival in India^ Dhuleep Sing^ the infant -son of 
Raniit Sing^ then nearly five years of age, was theMaJkari^ 
and ills mother was the Queen Regent^ while Hoera Sing, mo 1 
had attached the troops to his interest by an iDcreaae of 
pay, was Primo Minister. In December^ 1844^ he off^d^ 
the army by attempting to curtail its power, and ho waanttk 
to death together with his influential Hindu adviser. TbI 
management of affairs was then usurped by Jowahir Sing) 
the Maharani's brother, and by her favourite Lai Sing* 
The former, however, did not remain long in power, for fie 
was condemned and executed by order of a militaiy panehi' 
yat. The allegiance of the army was divided between Lll 
Sing and a Sirdar named Tej Sing, Lai Sing being appoinl- 
ed Prime Minister and Tej Sing the General in command. 
Gulab Sing, whom the Governor-General in one of his letters 
describes as the most remarkable man in the Panjabj and 
who had risen to great eminence from having been a menial 
in Ranjit Sing's employ, was destined to take a pronunent 
part in the affairs of the country, more by generally hold** 
ing back and coming forward at critical times than by exer- 
cising any great share in the government. The Maharani 
had urged the army to coerce both him and Mulraj, the 
Dewan of Multan ; and now, to divert it from doing damaffej 
she incited it to cross the Sutlej and to invade British 
India. 

It has been said that Lord Ellenborough prided himself 
on the profound peace in which he handed over India to 
his successor. This can scarcely have been the ease, for, 
although there was quiet at that time, no one knew better 
than he that a struggle was inevitable, although it might 
be postponed for a time. So early as February, 1844, he 
had informed Her Majesty of this fact. " It is to be hoped," 
he wrote, " that the state of the Panjab may not render 
necessary in December next an operation beyond the Sutlej j 
but every prudent preparation will be made with a view to 
enabling the army to make that operation whenever it may 
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become necessary. 1| must be always viewed as a measure 
which can only be cjrferred." Her Majesty |s Ministers 
were perfectly aware^of the position of affairs on the 
frontier. So were the Court of Directors. It was in 
view fi this danger^ that one was appointed Governor- 
Greneral who was a distinguished soldier as well as a 
statesman of some experience. From the very first Sir 
Henry Hardinge's attention was drawn to the attack 
expected from the Panjab and the defence of the frontier. 
Lo9d EUenborough had considerably increased the forces 
in that quarter; but the new Governor-General did 
not think that the increase was sufficient, so he gradu- 
ally and quietly reinforced the frontier military stations, 
until the total force numbered about 40,500 men with 
ninety-four guns. The result of these arrangements was 
that, nine days after the Sikhs had crossed the Sutlej, they 
were met by an army of nearly 20.000 men on the field at 
Forozeshah. 

The Sikhs completed the crossing of the boundary river 
on December 12,1845. It seems that the strength and 
the enthusiasm of the Khalasa army were not at first real- 
ieed even at head-quarters. The Sikh soldiers were, it is 
true, full of presumption and vain glory. They had, how- 
ever, been trained under European officers, and were 
animated by religious and national zeal of no common order. 
They composed, perhaps, the bravest and best disciplined 
army that had ever encountered the British arms in India. 
On December 12, the Governor-General received intelli- 
gence of the Sikh invasion, and he at once issued a proclama- 
tion declaring war, and annexing to the British territories 
all the ^stricts belonging to the Sikhs on the south of the 
Sutlej. He then rode from Ambala to Ludhiana, the garri- 
son of which place he removed on his own authority to 
Basian, which was the grain depot for the English army, 
and therefore of great importance. The garrison of Peroze- 
pore was likewise strengthened, and its commandant. Sir 
John Littler^ considered it quite able to defend the town 
from any attack. The Sikh army declined. hi& ^^^st^ ^ 
battle, and Lai Sing, who conrnvpiiidL^dL ^^ xassox '^c^fic^-^ 
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marched ten xniles to Ferozesliahj there he conatm 
formidable entrenchments^ leaving m'* smaller force nx 
Tej Sing to watch Sir John Littler^ moyements. Heari 
however, that both the Govemor-Greneral and Commano 
in-Chief were advancing towards him, he went forward 
meet them to the village of Mudki. Lai Sing had %ak 
up his position behind a jungle, waiting to be attacks 
but finding that the English army (December 13,) hi 
halted at the end of a wearying march of twenty-one xnik 
over a barren plain, he moved out to the attack. Them 
taken for the moment by surprise, order soon prevailed 
The action was begun late and went on far. into the night 
Tlie enemy's attempt to outflank with his cavalry waa 800* 
cessfuUy met, and the Sikhs were driven from each positioiij 
the conflict being maintained during an hour and a half of 
dim starlight, anfidst a cloud of dust which made it diffioidk 
to distinguish between friend and foe. '' We advanoed 
through some jungle,'' said Sir Henry Hardinge, in a pri- 
vate letter to the President of the Board of Control, ^' and 
after a heavy cannonade and file-firing, drove our assailants 
back at every point, advancing about four miles from onr 
camp ancU capturing seventeen guns. The darkness of 
the night, and the risk of the troops firing into each otheti 
which they did, rendered it necessary that the pursuit 
should not be continued." 

Sir Henry Hardinge had not been appointed to the 

combined offices of Governor-General and Commander-in' 

Chief, as had been done in the case of military officers who 

had formerly boon in position of his high office. Desiringj 

however, to remain with the army in the field and to assist 

the Commander-in-Chief the utmost of his power, he nobly 

offered to place himself under the orders of the latter as 

econd in command, an offer which was thankfully ac- 

epted. It now appears, according to letters which have 

3cently been published for the first time by his son, that 

le authorities in England disapproved of this step ; and^ 

I receiving news of the first two severe battles in the 

mjab, evidently were anxious that he should be in full 

oamand. ''The Cabinet have decided," the President 
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of the Board of Cont. bl wrote to him, " that it is indispena- 
:il.ily necossttry that ^mo means should be taken whereby 
I lie command- of all me operatiijiia in the field should be 
under you. It has a very strange and somewhat unseemly 
lippeajnnce that the Governor-General should be acting as 
second in command to the Commander-in-Chief in the held ; 
and as these Paujab affairs are ao much mixed up with 
political matters it is quite reasonable that the same head 
should direct both." Therefore a letter from the Queen 
was sent to him, enabling him as Lieutenant-General on the 
staff to command personally all the troops in India.. This 
letter* did not reach him till the final victories had been 
gained, and there was no need to use the power entrusted 
to him. lie magnanimously replied that the affair hnd 
been erabarrasaing to him, adding, " But I have taken my 
line and done my beat; and as the suapetraion of the order 
1 in do no harm ; 1 hope to spare Sir Hugh Go ugh '3 feelings 
liy preventing the publication of an arrangement made 
under very different circumstances from those in which we 
ure now placed." 

Three clays after Mudki another and even a severer battle 
took place. On December 20 a night march was«mado, and 
by daybredik the army found themselves before the Sikh 
entrenchments at Ferozeshah, which were very formidable, 
and skilfully arranged in a parallelogram.. A circuitous 
;'-ute had been taken so us to attack the weakest side of the 
:~ ikh encampment. Just as the army had halted, and the 
I -"vernor-Generat and his staff were taking something to 
Lat on horseback, the Commander-in-Chief rode up and 
t-xclaimed, " Sir Henry, if we attack at once, I promise 
you a splendid victory" ! A small grove was near, and 
the two officers went there to have a quiet conference. Sir 
Hugh Gough repeated his proposal for an immediate attack 
several times, the Governor-General objecting. At length 
the lattar closed the argument by saying, " Then, Sir Hngh, 
I must exercise my civil powers as Govemor-Generiil, and 
forbid the attack nntil Littler'a force has come up." This 
was a force consi.tting of some 6,000 men from Ferozepore, 
tdiifA ffa» nndar Jke coiMBana flf Sir John "" 
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Iiad been directed to join the main avny ; and hadj at ei|^ 
A. M. left his camp standing at Fero|jiporej with a Biiffioiia|t 
force for defence^ . had Qvaded thef vigilanoe of Tej Sbgi 
and joined the army at about one o'clock. There waftft 
delay in beginning the action after Sir John Littler'a a(rml| 
and there was but little day-light left to fight in; bull 
according to Sir Henry Hardinge's opinion^ it woald not 
have been right to have put off the battle. '' About thxM 
p. M. we were formed/* he wrote, " opposite the entrenohaA 
camp'' of the Sikhs, ^^ and, I think, on the weakest sida 
It was scarcely possible to adopt any other alternative thaa 
to fight the battle that afternoon. The men were noftired* 
There were three hours of day light. The moral effect ot 
fighting at once prevented Tej Sing from coming ilp. I 
entirely approved of the battle being fought that evening,** 
The description of the battle of Ferozeshah has often 
been written. We will, therefore, give the account hero 
according to the principle of this series, from the letters of 
the GrOvernor-G-eneral himself, which have recently beeii' 
published by his son, the present Viscount Hardinge, and 
which are the more interesting because they contain details 
that have^ never before been made public. They give a 
vivid picture of this terrible engagement, and, of course^ 
they include not only what he himself actually saw, but an 
abstract of the reports officially addressed to him. " The 
ground,'' he wrote, " was intersected with low trees and 
bushes rendering the advance in line very difficult; and 
when we did open into the plain, the fire from the batteries 
was tremendous." Sir Hugh Grough was in command 
of the right of the army; Sir Henry commanded the 
centre; and Sir John Littler the left. "The people 
under my immediate command," Sir Henry continued, 
*' carried the battery and camp ; and we were pushing 
through in the midst of their tents, when by the explosion 
of some powder the tents caught fire, and we were obliged, 
almost in the dark, to take up ground on the edge of the 
burning camp. Here I insisted on every man lying down 
and not talking." " We had gained," he said elsewhere^ 
u that portion of the camp opposed to us, as did the right 
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■Boder Sir Hugh Go-Jgli." " On the left. Littler havingf 
Failed by" one of the "Raropean regiments " giving way, hft 
retired a, short distance, and we tould not 6nd him. On 
my right I was joined in about an hour by the Commander- 
in-Cluef." " Thus the left centre having perfectly aueceed- 
ed, but obliged by the burning of the camp and the dark- 
ness of the night to suspend its operations, we remained 
quiet, tho euemy on both flanks of the camp firing in the 
dark, while their camp opposite to ua was continually ex- 
plorling live sheila and loose powder. Whenever they wera 
too impudent, I ordered up Colonel Wood," his aide-do- 
camp, " with tho 80th and let Europeans, The vigour of 
this attack caused the enemy to recede and confine their 
firing to the batteries on their extreme flanks. I had been 
--n horseback since four the preceding mtrning, and I lay 

■ liiwn auccoasively with four of the British regiments to 
licortitin their temper and give the encouragement re- 

■ |[ni'ed. Ifonndmyself again with my old Peninsula friends, 
>ll in good heart." The calmness, coolness, courage,. and 

i^lt-forgetfulnesB of the Governor-General during that 
.i]ipaUiiig night are beyond all praise. His ext^ple put 
iifo and energy into every drooping heart. Whenever any 
yciggestion of retreat to I-'erozepore waa made, he replied 
that their line of duty waa tpiite clear, namely, to wait 
patiently for tho morning, and then, without a moment's 
hesitation, to attack tho enemy and carry everything before 
thorn that remained to be carried. " When morning came," 
he cimtinaed, " we carried battery after battery without a 
I'lock, and completed tho victory which the conflsigration 
irid darkness had suspended. From about eight to eleven 
^.11, and at three p.m. the enemy came towards us with 
lamensa bodies of cavalry and infantry. The latter ahow- 
' I tho Bfime spirit as before ; but, whenever fiur jadcil rnon 
I'lvancod, tho Hikhii retired." "At three o'clock a de- 
ij'jnsti-ation was miidti. Tho infantry was in line, in ft 6rra 
i titnde to rosigt any attack. At this moment the British 
; ;,-,',ilry were suddenly seen to go off towards Ferozepore, 
. lUowed by tho horse artillery. The luiantry, with 
lateet onconcem, held their groi 
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required." This XDOvement of the cahirj was made under 
a misapprehension^ a wrong order having been given Inraa 
irresponsible officer. " The enemy arain retired^ afraid of 
the infantry." It is' believed that they imagined thia le- 
treat was intended us a flank movement to cut thmoS 
from the river. " We slept in the open air in rear of the 
infantry. The Sikhs were evidently in full retreat." Wifli 
reference to the whole of the operations of this stubbonihr 
contested battle, the Governor-General thus sums up luB 
impressions : " I know I am not responsible for mili&ry 
misconceptions, nor will I say one word on the exttaordir 
nary position in which I am placed. I have never de* 
sponded ; and now I can sincerely assure you that, as far ak 
these difficult operations are concerned, I am perfect^ 
satisfied. No impression has been made on the loyalty oi 
the sepoys. Victory has re-assured the wavering." 

Before these battles the garrison at Ludhiana had been 
considerably decreased, and a band of Sikhs now attacked 
the .cantonments. A large force, moreover, crossed the 
Sutlej under a leader named Eanjur Sing near Ludhiana. 
A force was immediately despatched under Sir Harry 
Smith to encounter him, and to relieve Ludhiana. Aft^ 
some mishaps Sir Harry Smith was, on January 28, 1846, 
entirely successful in defeating his opponent near the 
village of Aliwal. 

The attention of every one was now directed towards 
Sobraon, where, on the left bank of the Sutlej, the Sikha 
had carefully been constructing another strong entrenched 
camp, with a bridge across the river in its rear. A con- 
siderable delay in attacking it was caused by the necessity 
for obtaining siege guns and ammunition from Delhi. 
There was communication between the Governor-General at 
Ferozepore and the Commander-in-Chief in his camp near 
Sobraon. The present Lord Hardinge relates what plea- 
sant rides his father and the staff used to have in riding 
from Ferozepore to Sobraon two or thvee times a week. 
*' Starting at daybreak in the fresh air of the morning," he 
says, " we were then a group of joyous spirits, the Governor- 
General heading the cavalcade on his favourite Arab ' Mi- 
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ani,' and followed by';|bhe escort of the body-guard. A few 
days before the impiimding battle^ Sir Henry had a severe 
&11^ his horse coming oown with l^im^ and braising his leg ; 
but when the news of the approach of the long-expected 
siege ^rain was received^ he at once hastened to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's camp in a light mule carriage. When 
the morning of the engagement February 10, arrived, he 
xnonnted his horse as usual j though still suffering from the 
effects of his fall. 

It was intended that no assault on the formidable bat- 
teries of the Sikhs should be made until an impression had 
been made upon them by the heavy guns which had now 
been received. " If, upon the fullest consideration," Sir 
Henry Hardinge wrote to the Commander-in-Chief, ^' the 
artillery can be brought into play, I recommend you to at- 
tack ; if it cannot, ai^d you anticipate a heavy loss, I would 
recommend you not to attempt it." The Commander-in- 
Chief agreed with this opinion ; but it was considered 
feasible to make the attempt, and, as the dense mist that 
hung over the plain at day-break rolled away, the guns 
opened on the entrenchments, and, for two hours, a vigo- 
rous cannonade was carried on from both sides. • No gre^t 
impression, however, was made on the strongly planted 
batteries of the enemy, and it was determined to take the 
entrenchments by assault. The principal attack was to be 
made by the left of the English army against the western 
defences of the Sikhs entrenchments which appeared to be 
the weakest, while feigned attacks were made by the centre 
and the right. The defence was, however, so stubborn that 
It was necessary to turn the feigned attacks into real ones. 
The fire was so hot that the assailants at all three points • 

gve way for a time ; but courageously rallying, carried all 
fore them. At the point nearest to him, the Governor- 
General, seeing that thelinewas wavering, shouted, '^ ' Bally 
those men.* No sooner were the words out of his mouth 
than his aide-^e-camp. Colonel Wood, galloped to the 
centre of the line, and, seizing the colours from the hands 
of the ensign, carried them to the front." All alo^^^ ^HJcl^ 
line this rally occurred ; and t\ie cw^«^r3 , «D^«scvsi!sj, "^^ 
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oponing in the entrenclimeiitB, helf ed to disoomfit fhe 
enemy. The Sikh guns were carlied at the point c£ 
the bayonet^ and the Sjkh army hurried towards tfaeJr 
bridge of boatSj which^ according to the accoant of Hho 
present Lord Hardinge^ who was an eye-witness o^wfaife 
occurred^ gave way under the pressure of the men^ honeii 
and guns which crowded on it^ and the rapidly- flowing 
river was filled with a struggling mass of fugitives. Very 
few escaped. The vast army which had^ a few wecb 
before invaded British India^ was driven back across fhe 
Sutlej. Sixty-seven guns fell into the victors^ handsiflsid. 
the brave Khalsa array had been thoroughly defeated. 
That evening six regiments crossed into the enemy't 
councry near Ferozepore. The Governor-General himself 
crossed the river two days later^ and^ by the ISth^liie 
whole army with the exception of three brigades, had set 
foot in the Panjab. As Sir Henry Hardinge was personalty 
engaged in these battles, we have given the account ra 
them more in detail than we should otherwise have done; 
and we close this description of the battle of Sobraon with 
a few extracts from a letter afterwards written by himselfr 
'^ When the attacking column," he wrote, " was repulsed, I 
was obliged to order Gilbert's division forward at once, 
who, after a gallant advance, was, for the moment, driven 
back ; but the attacking column having been thus relieved, 
in its turn rushed forward, and from that moment had no 
check. In like manner Smith's division had to carry very 
strong batteries. The leading brigade was repulsed ; th» 
brigade in reserve carried the works. Thus the three 
divisions engaged were each in their turn checked, rallied,* 
.and carried everything before them. The exploit of the 
army is one of the most daring in the annals of our 
military history." By the February 16, the whole English 
army had encamped at Kasur, only thirty-two miles from 
the capital of the Panjab. 

The next point was what terms should be dictated to the 
conquered Sikhs ; and, as it is our object {o give the views 
of the Governor- General on this and other matters in his 
own words, we quote the following extract from a letter 
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ritten at Kuaur ao^ie daya before the treaty of l^uhore 
waa executed. " A j.imiaation of thii strength of eucb a- 
warlike nation on our'iweakeat frontier seems to me," he 
wrote, " to be imperatively required. I liave, therefore, 
determined to take a strong and fertile district between 
the Sutlej and the Beas. This will cover Ludhiana and 
bring us within a few miles of Amritsar. In a military 
sense, it will be very important — 'it will weaken the Sikhs. 
I shall demand one million and a half in money as com- 
peaaatiou ; and, if I can arrange to make Ghiilab Sing and 
tho Hill tribes independent, inclndiag Kashmir, I shall 
have weakened this warlike republic. Its army must ba 
disbanded and reorganized. The Maharaja must himself 
present the keys of Govindgarh and Lahore, where the 
terms must be dictated and signed." Id these words were 
contained the germs of the treaty of Lahore. The young 
Maharaja, the late Dhaleep Sing, then a bright little boy o£ 
oigUt, was brought into the trovernor-General's camp by 
some of the Sikh Sirdars, among whom was ti-bulali Siog, 
who then held tho ofBce of minister. Sir Henry Hardinge 
dpHcribed tbr young sovereign as " acting his part without 
any fear and «ith all the good breeding peculiar *o the Eas- 
tern people." The treaty of Lahore was ratified on March 
0, 184G. The district of Jallandar, above described, waa 
annexed to the British dominions ; an indemnity of a crore 
and o half of rupeos was demanded for the expenses of thu 
war ; and the Sikh army, which was the cause of it, waa 
disbanded and was reformed on a smaller scale. As tho 
Sikh Durbar were unable to pay the full amount of tha 
indemnity which was demanded, aeventy-fivo lakhs of 
rupees were paid by Crhutab Sing in consideration of hia 
being left in independent sovereignty of Kaehmii-. This 
princo, who though he had a Sikh name, was a Baiput by 
birth, IiimI throughout i*cted in a very cautions, not to say, 
treacherous mauner: anil the part of the treiity relating t9 
him was much uriticiaed at the time. Tho following lottertg 
Lord Kllenborongh, who had questioned his policy in thia 
respect, baa been pahliahed by Bir tienry Uardf 
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oontains his jastification of his own f/iews on the subject. 
'^ Ghulab Sing/' he wrote in reply^ yrwas never miiUBter dl 
Lahore for the administratiion of its affairs. When the inva- 
sion took placoj he remained at Jamn^ and took no part 
against us> but tendered his allegiance on condition of ^eing 
confirmed in the position of his own territories. This was 
neither conceded nor refused^ as the paramount power did 
not think it becomings while the armies were in preaenise 
of each other^ to show any doubt as to the result by. grant* 
ing terms. I merely referred him to the terms of Hhe 
Proclamation of December. Nevertheless, it was clearly to, 
bo understood by the terms of that Proclamation that, if 
(ihulal) Sing took no part against us, he was entitled to 
consideration, whenever the affairs of the Pan jab came to 
be sottled. During the whole of the campaign he had pur- 
posely kept aloof ; not a single Hill, soldier had fired a 
shot against us, so that the Government had every riffht 
to treat with him. Were we to be deterred from doing 
what was right, and what had previously been determined 
upon, because the Lahore Durbar, knowing he had not 
participated in their crimes, chose to employ him for a 
particular object as being the man most acceptable to ns f 
He came to Lnhore, protesting publicly in Durbar against 
all that had been done. He had been told by Major 
Lawrence that we appreciated his wisdom in not having 
taken arms against us, and that his interests would be taken 
into consideration. It was always intended that Grhulab 
Sing, whose troops had not fired a shot, should have his 
case fully. considered. After the war commenced, were we 
to abandon our policy and to treat the only man who had 
not lifted up his arm against us with indifference, because 
he came to head-quarters specially deputed by the Lahore 
Durbar to confer with us as one who had not joined in 
their unprovoked invasion ? His forbearance was rewarded, 
because this forbearance was in accordance with an intend- 
ed policy, and because the charge of treach^ery could not be 
substantiated." 

The treaty of Lahore was ratified at a grand ceremonial 
held in a tent* The young Maharaja and his Sirdars were 
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present, and tlte ter oa of peace were proclaimed by the 
(iovemtir-General in )#tate. On this occasion the splendid 
diamouii, tailed the KtSi-i-iiur, " viountain of light, ' which 
now belongs to the Empress of India, was surrendered. It 
was afranged that the gorerament of the Panjab should be 
iMirried on by Lai Sing as prime minister, Major Lawrence 
btiiug appointed the British Resident at Lahore. The new 
Sikh government besought the Governor-General that an 
Eogliah force might be permitted Jn remain near tho capital 
to insure order ; but their request was complied with only 
go far as to allow a sufficient force to remain there until 
Deciember. Sir Henry Hardinge himself, at the conclusion 
of hostilities, went for a season to Simla, there to enjoy a 
little well-earned relasation and repose. While there, he 
received the tidings of hia having been created a peer for 
hia services in the late campaign, and of the nnanimoua 
approval of his policy and conduct by the authorities in 
England. He was particularly gratified by the letter 
written to him by the prime minister of England, his old 
friend Sir Robert Peel. " I know not," that eagaciong 
statesman wrote, and ho professed to express the opiaion 
not only o£ the great mass of his fellow-oonntryftien, but ol 
tho reflecting few, " what I can add to the simple admir- 
ation of your conduct, military and civil, throughout the 
whole and every part of your proceedings and policy on 
the banks of tie Sutlej, The original forbearance, tha 
promptitude and skill with which an unprovoked aggression 
WJia repelled, the full reparation demanded, the dignity and 
calm fortitude with which it was insisted upon, the wisdom of 
the conditions imposed with reference not merely to our char- 
acter for moderation in victory, hut to the permanent in- 
terests of the Indian Empire, are themes on which votumoB 
might be written. These volumes, howovor, could add 
nothing to tho assurance of tho most cordial approbation of 
every act that has been done and every line that has been 
written. Tliere ia here universal approval of your policy 
from first to last ; abovo all things, your moderation after 
victory is most applauded. It ia thought, and justly thought. 
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the military achievements. It is ten nmes more gratifjinff 
to the public mind than the annexj|w)n of the whole <n 
the Panjab would have b^n." 

Lord Hardinge now felt anxious to resign. DomeBtio 
reasons partly pressed upon him ; but just at this t|pe a 
change of ministry took place in England, and he consid- 
ered it his duty to remain^ if the new ministers Bhonld 
urge him to do so^ in order that he might watch the result 
of his policy in the Panjab. He was thus urged| and ha 
consented to remain at h'ls post for a time. It was wdl 
that it should be so, for troubles soon arose in the Panjah. 
Sheikh Imam-ud-din, the governor o£ Kashmir^ rebelled 
against the authority of Ghulab Sing ; and^ on the insorreo* 
tion being promptly quelled by Major Lawrence^ it was 
discovered that his proceedings had been incited by Lai 
Sing^ the prime minister of Lahore^ himself. This treachery 
demanded a change in the administration. On his being 
proved guilty, Lai Sing was removed from Lahore, and the 
Government was placed in the hands of a Council of Begenoy 
consisting of eight chiefs, under the absolute control of the 
British Resident, who were to govern the province for the 
next eight years, that is, during the minority of the 
Mahanija. A British force was to occupy the Panjab for 
this period. A new treaty to this effect was signed on 
December 16, 1846. The Governor-General again visited 
Lahore iu this month in order to carry out this settlement. 
All those negotiations were conducted by nim on his sole 
responsibility, without reference to his Council at Calcutta 
or to the Government in England, full authority for this 
purpose having been given to him by the President of the 
Board of Control. This officer wrote to him after the 
execution of the second treaty of Lahore : " I have only to 
congratulate you on all you have done and are doing. The 
best guides of public opinion are delighted with youp 
arrangements, and give you credit for biding your time and 
doing the right thing at the right moment. 

On his return journey to Calcutta Lord Hardinge paid a 
visit to the Nawab of Oude at Lucknow for the purpose of 
remonstrating with him regarding the mismanagement' of 
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Ills dominions^ whiclo in £act^ amounted almost to anarcliy . 
Contiiiual warnings isad been given to tlie Nawabs of Oude 
tliat the miBgoyernmltat in ten^^torj so closely adjoining 
British India could not be pennitted ; but they had always 
proved useless^ and the cruelty^ recklessness^ and profligacy 
whien were rampant there^ still continued to prevail. An 
instance of the lawlessness of theLucknowmob is related 
in Lord Hardinge^s biography of his father. Both the 
Nawab and his minister were unpopular^ and the latter was 
attacked in the streets of Lucknow by some fanatics who 
threatened him with instant deaths if he did not promise a 
large ransom as the price of his release. The English 
Besident came to the spot on hearing of the disturbance^ 
and succeeded in releasing the Vizier^ and in capturing his 
assailants^ but not till after the money had been paid by 
the Vizier^s friends. The men were placed on their 'trials 
though the Govemor-Greneral expressed his dissatisfaction 
at the Besident having been implicated as the protector of 
such miscreants. On Lord Hardinge's approach, the 
city of Lucknow was beautifully illuminated, and grand 
entertainments were given by the Nawab in his honour.. 
. These were principally fights between various animals and 
similar grotesque amusements. The solemn words o£ 
warning, which were in the form of a letter, were received 
with outward respect, they were written in golden charac- 
ters with illustrations, and returned to the Governor- 
General with ttese tokens of respect; but, though thus 
outwardly respected, they passed unheeded, and the way 
was made plain for the annexation of the country, which 
took place under the administration of Lord Hardinge^s 
successor. The warning was very plain. The Nawab was 
reminded of what had taken place since the treaty of 1801, 
and especially of the fact that Lord William Bentinc]^ had, 
when he was Governor-General, threatened to take the 
province under British rule. A very clear statement was 
made that, if the present condition of misrule and anarchy 
was not brought to an end, extreme measures would be 
used, and two years were mentioned as the time allo^^ 
for some improvement. " In ea*© oi Siii^'^YSi!^'^'^ ^-i.^RssaMass^ 
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of this policy were the actual words employed, " it liaf 
been determined by the G-ovemment^ India to take thd 
management of Oade ui^er their /wn anthoniy/' ibe 
Kawab of Oade had thus fair notice of what was likely tO 
occur if the lawlessness and anarchy then existing i^ his 
kingdom were permitted to continue. 

Fiord Hardinge's administration was distinguished XDqji 
only for thQ successful warfare waged against the Sikhsj bat 
also for much peaceful progress and for useful measnreB 
intended for the benefit of the whole Empire. We ham 
already mentioned the interest he took in the education of 
the people.' He took a special and lively interest in tiie 
great subject of irrigation^ and pushed forward the scheme 
of the Cfangos Canal. It had been planned by Major Cautlej 
of the Bengal Engineers ; but had been kept in abeyance 
by strong and active opposition in many quarters^ and had 
been entirely set aside during the troublous and warlike 
time of his two immediate predecessors. He decided^ how- * 
ever, that it should now be energetically proceeded with, 
and, being deeply impressed with the evils of famine Which 
it was intended to decrease, he gave it his hearty approval 
and sancti(tn. Though the full results of this beneficent . 
undertaking were not seen till after his time, the credit of 
sanctioning it, and providing the money for it is due to 
Lord Hardinge. Other similar schemes for irrigation and 
navigation followed in other parts of India, and notably 
in the Madras Presidency, and have been of untold benefit 
to the agi'icultural population. The great subjects of the 
prevention of human sacrifices, suttee, and infanticide also 
occupied Lord Hardinge's attention. He did his utmost 
to have the two latter suppressed in the protected states. 
He used all his authority and influence to uphold the hands 
of Major Macpherson in his efforts to put down the practice 
of human sacrifices among the Khonds in Orissa and 
Granjam. Lord Hardinge had the satisfaction of stating 
that, during his rule, the practice had been entirely sup- 
pressed. Notwithstanding the great drain on the finances 
of India during the Panjab war, he had also the satisfac- 
tion oi leaving the country in a far better financial 
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condition than it had been since the outbreak of the first 

Afghan war. The ^poy army had been decreased iu 

nmnber^ though its wciency w^s preserved onimpaired 

hy its having occupied better strategical positions than 

heloie; and thus a great strain was removed from the 

SnanceSj and it was possible to pay more attention to 

irrigation and other works needed for the good of the whole 

of &e people of India. 

The time was now drawing near for Lord Hardinge to 

li^ down the burden of o£Sce. He was looking forward to 

it with joyful anticipation to a season for holiday and 

la&eshment. '^ I must shrink," he wrote in one of his last 

letters to Lady Hardinge, "from no duty to a public 

lUch has rewarded me so largely, and must maintain to 

fte last the principle which I exact from my subordinates 

» that public interests ought not to be neglected. Whilst 

.WBTB and bankruptcy threatened the State, I remained. 

Now that peace is established and prosperity reviving, I 

letom with the consciousness thafc I have done my duty.'' 

•An address as presented to him on his arrival at Calcutta 

after a long absence which, as we have seen, had been 

narked by many memorable and stirring evetfts ; and on 

December 24, 1847, another address was placed before him 

by the inhabitants of that city, requesting that some 

personal memorial might be erected there to remind them 

of himself long after he had resigned his o£Sce. The result 

of this was the admirable equestrian statue of him by Mr. 

J. H. Foley, R. A., which adorns the Maidan at Calcutta. 

On January 12, 1848, Lord Dalhousie, who had been chosen 

as bis successor, reached Calcutta and took charge of the 

office of Governor-General, and, just six days afterwards. 

Viscount Hardinge, nothing loath, steamed down the river 

in the Mozuffer on his way to England. On his pass§ge he 

inspected the fortifications of Aden and reported on a 

military route in Egypt, and, finally, after travelling 

across the Continent of Europe, reached his native land on 

March 20. 

Lord Hardinge, was not suffered, after his return, to- 
sixik into msigDiG.cance or to go into x^Va^x^^^si^. ^\^s!sfik 
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A few months of setting his foot on shores he was sent to 
Ireland on special duty at the time ofya petty and transitoiy' 
rebellion there incited by« Smith O'B&ien^ which ended in 
a foolish failure. In 1852 the Earl of Derby, then Prime 
Minister of England, gave him the appointment of Master^' 
General of the Ordnance ; but he did not hold it very lonff;| 
for, in the month of September in that year, the Englin 
nation had the great sorrow of losing by death the servieeB 
of their distinguished leader and captain, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Viscount Hardinge, with the approval 'ol 
the entire people of England, received the high honour o€ 
being appointed to succeed him as Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army. It was an arduous and responsible 
position, and it was rendered all the more difficult by 
his following such a very eminent officer as the Doke 
of Wellington. He was, however, the instrument of < 
introducing certain reforms which would scarcely have, 
recommended themselves to the judgment of the Duke owing 
to his own former experience, but which were required by 
the advance of military science, and approved themselves 
in the Crimean War which broke out soon after his appoint- 
ment. Th^ principal of these was the introduction of rifles 
in place of the old muskets. He also formed a temporary 
camp of exercise for the army, a.measure which was follow- 
ed by the purchase of ground at Aldershot, where there 
has since been a permanent camp for the training and 
manoeuvring of troops. On October 1855, Lord Hardinge 
was made a Field Marshal, being the highest rank in the 
British army, in recognition of his .eminent services. 

Lord Hardinge seems almost to have died in harness, for 
he was taken ill at Aldershot, while he was presenting to 
Her Majesty the Queen a report on a military subject. He 
was, f gr a short time, able to ride about the grounds at his 
beautiful country estate, South Park, situated a mile to the 
south of Penshurst Place, in the County of Kent. He 
interested himself there in agricultural pursuits, and especi- 
ally in the care of his garden, to which he was much attach- 
ed. In the midst of these lovely surroundings, he died on 
September. 23^ 1856. He was buried in the churchyard of 
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SVvdcombe Ghreexii about a mile to the south of his estate. 
"Bim own agricultural labourers carried him to his grave ; but 
bis old friend and pred^^cessor^ Lq^d EUenborough^ and his 
Qomrade in arms. Lord G-ough, attended as a mark of aff ec- 
tiaa ^id respect. The great Napoleon^s sword, which had 
been given to him by the Dake of Wellington, and which 
be liad with him on the eventful field of Ferozeshah, was 
laid on his coffin. 

Though he was less than four years in power as Govemor- 
Cteneralj India owes much to Lord Hardinge. The chief 
benefit that she derived from him was defence at the time 
o£ the Sikh invasion. The careful measures for protection 
wbiob he adopted, his presence on the scene of danger, his 
fimmesB in maintaining his views on the battle-field, his 
ddvalrous action in placing himself in his military capacity 
^imder the Commander-in-Chief, his moderation and sagacity 
iaihe hour of victory and in the negotiations for administer- 
ing tiie Sikh state, all exercised a material infiuence in 
wearing the sure defence of the North-West frontier of 
India, and in smoothing tho way for his successor when he 
Vfta compelled to decide on the annexation of the Panjab. 
India owed to him also many measures in civil* affairs as 
veU as in military, which have since been of the greatest 
Iwnefit. He fostered and encouraged the grand works of 
inigation in the North which have materially tended to 
iodesae the calamities of famine. He helped to suppress 
^^evils of infanticide and human sacrifices ; but, perhaps, 
Ad greatest blessing he bestowed on India was the prohibi- 
tion of Sunday labour in the offices of the state. Ho was 
hiniaelf careful to observe the rest of the Christian Sabbath ; 
and, although most of the inhabitants of India do not 
regard the religious obligation of this day of rest, the very 
mob of relief from official labour at a stated period js an 
enormous boon to wearied human nature. A weekly rest 
1841 great help to efficient work on the other days of the 

seven- 
Lord Hardinge was very careful in his selection of his 
officialsj and he trusted them fully. He was quick to dis- 
cern inability and failure in rectitude or work \ but ha 
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was bland and gentle even when obliged to find fault. He 
seems to have possessed mucli tact in dealing with men 
and in soothing dissensioi;is. Ceii^ajfhly there were few who 
were served by better or more able subordin^es. One of 
the most accomplished of these wrote thus regardii^ his 
administration in the Calcutta Review : ^^ We bid adieu to 
his Lordship with every hearty good wish. -He found 
India threatened by invasion^ and almost bankrupt. He 
haSj in all senses^ righted the vessel ^ restored confidence to 
our rankSj to our allies^ and our dependents ; replenished the 
public purse^ tranquillized the frontier^ and brought peace 
and security to the long-distracted Panjab. His best re- 
ward is in the conviction of his own noble heart— that he 
has honestly and bravely done his duty ; that he leaves 
behind him more than a hundred millions whom he has 
largely blessed by enlightened and just measures ; and that^ 
returning to his native land^ he is regretted by those he 
leaves behind, and warmly welcomed by men of every shade 
of opinion, as the pacific warrior, the happv statesman, the 
man who, in reality brought peace to Asia. What we are 
sure, however, would have still more gratified Loid 
Hardinge iiimself, had he been permitted to see it, is the 
passage written by Her Majesty which we have placed as 
the motto at .the beginning of this memoir : " No sov^eign 
ever possessed a more honest and faithful councillor^ or a 
more loyal, fearless, and devoted servant." 
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THE MABQUIS OP DALHOUSIE. 

THE MAHQUrS OP. DA.T.UOUSIB. 
From a.d. 1812 to a.d. I860. 

" Dalhoiisie, o£ an auld* descent. 
My pride, my stoup.f mine orcamenu" 

Allan Ramaa}j. 

One day in the autumn of the year 1843j a young Scottish 
lObleman waa amnsing himself l>y throwing peliblea into 
the river which flowed throngh hia estate. While thug 
idly passing a. few moments of a very busy life, a servant 
ran towards hira and announced that the Queen of England 
and the Prince Conaort had arrived to pay him a visit. 
This young nobleman waa the Karl of Dalhouaie; audj 
aftei" he had received hia illuaferioua viaitora courteouslyj 
he playfully informed Her Majesty, in the coorae of c(.>n- 
vorsation, that the last tims an English sovereign had come 
to hia Caatle, " he had remained outside for woeka and 
never gained admittance." This waa King , Henry ihe. 
Fourth, who had besieged Dalhouaie Caatle. " We got out 
for a moment," was the Queen'a account of this visit in her 
Journal, " and the Dalhousiea ahowed na the drawing-room. 
From the window you see a beautiful wooded valley, and a 
peep of the distant hills." " The house," as Her Majeaty 
added, " was a real Scotch castle of reddish atone." Dal- 
houaie Castle, where the subject of this aketch was bom, 
and where he died, is thus situated in the midat of lovely 
.'■onery on the south branch of the river Esk, a few miles. 
' < ) the south-eaat of the capital of Scotland. 

■JameB Andrew Brown Ramsay, the future Governor- 
General, was born April 22, 1812. He was of noble descent 
on either side. He was the third sou of the ninth Earl of 
Dalhonsie. Hia mother waa the daughter of a landed 
proprietor in the neighbouring county of Haddingtonshire, 
who traced hia lineage from a noble family in Prance. His 
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second brother died in infancy ; and^ wliile lie himself WM 
still youngs his elder brother and he were taken by their 
parents to Canada^ of which proviAce their father had 
been appointed Groyemor-Greneral. In after years he fre- 
quently looked back with pleasure to his early home tkere. 
At the a|2:e of ten he was sent back to England^ where he 
was placed at Harrow^ the famous school not far from 
London on the north. He spent his school days in the 
house of the Bev. Dr. Butler^ the head-master^ and his 
holidays with his relatives in Scotland. From Harrow Be 
went to the University of Oxford at the age of »ixteeii| and 
a few months afterwards his father went to Ind» M 
Commander-in-Chief j taking with him his eldest son. At 
the University James Bamsay entered vigorously into the 
studies and the society of that ancient seat of leamifigi 
and being a member of Christ Churchy he became th^ 
companion and friend of several who afterwards became 
distinjBfuished men and among them were Lord CaiiniB|f 
and the future Lord Elgin^ his successors in the highest 
position in the Grovemment of India. He evidently read with 
the object of obtaining honours ; but the death of his elder 
brother j calfed him from his studies^ and^ when he returned 
to Oxford^ he took only an ordinary degree as a Bachelof 
of Arts. He did so well in his examination^ however, 
that the University authorities gave him the honour of an 
honorary Fourth Class. In the same year he became of 
age; andj two years later/ there being then a geneiieJ 
election throughout the country^ he was a candidate for the 
representation of Edinburgh in Parliament. He was un- 
successful on that occasion ; 'but the young candidate gave 
some indication of his power, by his fluency of speech, 
strength of will, and good humour in defeat. He was not 
discouraged, however. Two years after he was returned to 
the House of Commons as member for Haddingtonshire. 

Lord Bamsay, in January, 1836, married Lady Susatl 
Hay, a daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, who waa 
afterwards Grovemor of Madras. This was a very happy 
union, and, as will be seen hereafter. Lady Dalhousie 
cheered, hia home and graced the society of Calcutta, dur» 
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iig Ae ftrrt few years of his residence in India. He did 
vofc remain long in the House of Commons^ for, on his 
ffdher's death in 18!18, he sao^eeded to his sep.t in the 
Monie of Lords, where, however, he did much useful ser- 
Tiai^ In the following year he had also the great sorrow 
«C lotin^ his beloved mother. As is the case with many 
•diabingiuBhed men, he inherited much of his intellectual 
iptmm from her. A great friend of hers described her as 
^^a veiy remarkable person, eminently distinguished for a 
{And of the most varied knowledge, for a clear and power- 
Jul jndgment, for acute observation, a kind heart and a 
fevilUaat wit.'' The new Earl of Dalhousie was a Conser- 
▼ative in politics, and was much attached to the statesman 
iriio was then the leader of that party. Sir Robert Peel. In 
ike year 1843, he for the first time took office under him as 
TksevPrealdent of the Board of Trade; and two years 
laiter, he was appointed las the President. At that particular 
pariod this office entailed very considerable labour on the 
of its occupant. The great railway system of England 
ihen being developed, and there was quite a mama for 
•oriieDding it in every direction. The wOrk was incessant, 
Jor every application for a new railway had to De subjected 
4e the scrutiny of his department, each line must be proved 
te be of clear advantage to the country, and the labour of 
ezamininff the claims of the projectors was so great, and 
ihe Frosiaent of the Board of Trade was so fully resolved 
amt nothing should be sanctioned without his approval, 
Hbmt he over-worked himself, and the seeds of future disease 
afwd planted in his frame. Even during the days of his 
T«^»<tTi service he did not undergo harder or more continuous 
work; but the information he then acquired was of the 
matest service to him in his future plans for laying the 
faundation of the railway system in India. In June, 1846^ 
Sir Robert Peel resigned his position as Prime Minister, 
and, therefore, according to the usual custom in English 
political life, all his colleagues in the Cabinet, including 
HiB fSarl of Dalhousie, retired. The«new Prime Minister^ 
Lord John Russell, however, recognizing the young peer's 
jkbility and power of application, begged him tA re^»^ 1^^ 
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position. Lord Dalhousie declined ; bnt^ in the foUowixig: 
jea,T, the Groyemor-Greneralship of India became Tacaiit 
owing to the resignation o&Lord HarAinge> and the Prime'^ 
Minister at once offered it to the Earl of Dalhouaie. Bnek 
a position being offered to so young a statesman was injbed 
a splendid tribute to his ability and power^ and yet he did 
not accept it without a struggle^ because his feet were 
already firmly planted on the ladder of political promoticm, 
which would probably have led to some of the highest offioeeC 
in the state. On receiving the assurance of the FremiAr 
that his doing so would not be considered in any way to 
compromise his relations with his own political party, he 
accepted this generous offer. 

Lord Dalhousie^ accompanied by Lady Dalhousie and His 
suite^ left England by the overland route at the end of 
November, 1847, and reached Calcutta on January 12, 
1848. The contrast between the new Grovemor-Greneral 
and the departing one was very striking. Their personal 
appearance also was as diverse as were their previooB 
history and employments. The one was the veteran 
hero of a hundred battles, who had grown old in his 
Sovereign's* service, and now only eager to retire, if he 
could be permitted so to do, into the quiet of private 
life. The other, in the prime of manhood, the young^rt 
man who had yet undertaken the responsibility of a Grovem- 
ment such as that of the Indian Empire ; but full of 
projects for its benefit, and anticipations of pea<;efal 
progress. The personal contrast between the two was 
equally striking. Both were of rather short stature; 'but, 
while one was grey and worn from length of honourable 
service, the other had a fresh and youthful look, with an 
aristocratic and even haughty bearing, and a stem 
manner which showed that he was not to be Ughtly trified- 
with or opposed. The two spent nearly a week together, 
and the new Governor-General had the advantage of 
hearing from Lord Hardinge's own lips his views and 
impressions of public affairs, and it is pleasing to learn 
from the son of the latter that their discussions led to a 
satiafactory concnrrejice of opinion. 
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. It was the general feeling both in England and India that' 
there was every prospect of the continuance of peace. The 
new^Mbpeors were full qf this happy anticipation^ and even 
the retiring Grovemor-G-eneral assured his successor that^ sa 
a§ hnman foresight could predict ^ it would not be neces- 
to fire a gun in India for seven years to come. Lord 
Salhonsie had not^ howQver^ been in Calcutta four 
monlhBj and had only begun to settle down to his work, 
irhen swiftly and suddenly tidings reached him of an out-^^ 
hAak in the Panjab^ which led to a second Sikh war. 
That kingdom had been governed well and comparatively 
in quiet during the year 1847. It had been under the 
wise and vigilant control of Colonel Henry Lawrence^ who 
hadj with a council of Sikh Sirdars^ governed it for the 
TOothfal Maharaja. On his leaving* the Panjab, Sir 
Frederick Currie succeeded him as Resident. Early in 
tiie following year a petty potentate^ Dewan Mulraj^ of 
Mnltan^ had resigned his chieftainship of that province, 
being discontented with the hard terms made with him on 
his Boccession^ and a Sirdar named Kan Sing was appoint- 
ed Ghnremor of it in his stead. Two young English officers, 
Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson^ Wlsre spnt to 
Mnltan to instal the Sirdar^ and to see that the fort was 
tranaferred to his charge. They performed this duty ; 
hob, as they were returning to their quarters at an Edga 
in tiie suburbs of the city ^ they were attacked and wounded 
hy fanatics^ and^ next day^ the attack was renewed^ and 
thej were slain. Yery pathetic is the account of their 
death. Lieutenant Anderson was lying wounded on a 
couch and Mr. Vans Agnew was quietly sitting by his 
side^ holding his hand^ when the assassins entered. " We 
are not the last of the English/^ were the dying words of a 
the heroic civilian. 

A kindred spirit was only a few miles ofi. The day before 
deathj Mr. Vans Agnew had written hurriedly two 
notiSB in pencil^ addressed to the English authorities at 
Bannu and Lahore. The attack at Multan took place on 
April 20. Two days later, the former letter fell into the 
hands of Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, who ^qj& ^a^\a%v^ 
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liifrtantat Deihra Fateh Elian, and tranaadaiig Iii» ot^^ 
erril dntias as a frontier officer. At once, without an bowr^fe 
dehjj. lie gathered together all the iqpen at his di«poaal|i«iildr 
haflfapffifld towards Mtutan. He had at first only aboaJt-iMOb 
men with him, and Mnlraj came out to meet him wjtk iB9$b 
times that number. Aided, however, by General GcorllMA 
and by the faithful Nawab oi Bhawalporoi he won fmH 
battles over Mulraj's far greater force, and for two Tnontbir 
he succeeded in keeping the enemy at bay. He ccoDspsmA 
hiimeU to a terrier barking at a tiger ; but it was by sMb 
oovrage, never counting numbers, that India was conquoredj 
and is k^t. 

. The outbreak of Muhra} seemed singular and isolatadt* 
but it was in reality merely prematore. The whole of .tbfi 
Panjab was honey-combed with treachery and ivinriffQek' 
The local insurrection soon became a national uprismg;' 
At first neither the Gt^vemor-Greneral nor the Commaftdaiw 
in-Chief fully realized the true position of affairs. Tbelatfeor 
considered that it was advisable to wait for the cold weaUier 
before commencing operations, when he would be able to^ 
take the field in person. The Sesident of Lahore, howevert' 
saw that tBis dday was ruinous, and sent a brigade tmder 
Genei^ Whish to Multan at the end of July ; but disaSeo* 
tioil was rife. Chieftains and troops, who were nominally 
under the €rovemment of Lahore, rose against the Engliw 
protectorate, and the warriors of the old Khalsa army flocked 
to tiie standard of the Sikhs. General Whish, deprived of 
the help of his Sikh allies, was unable to continue the siego 
of Multan, and was himself besieged in his entrenchmoats 
in the vicinity of that fort, and had to wait for r^in* 
foreements. 

Lord Dalhousie was by this time thoroughly roused* He 
always maintained that the rebellion of Mubraj was a revolt 
against the Government of Lahore, and must be " seduloosly 
distinguished from national wrong ;'' but, he stated, '^ when 
it was seen that the spirit of the whole Sikh people was 
inflamed by the bitterest animosity against us ; when chiel 
after chief deserted our cause, untQ tiie whole army led by 
JSirdars who had signed the treaties, and by members of the 
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Biigonny itulf , was openly arrayed against us ; when^ above 

lH» ik was seen that the Sikhs had even oombined in un^ 

Mfcnal alliance with^Dost Mat^mmad Elian and his 

Mahammadan tribes ; it became manifest that there was no 

dtofiUltiMMi left. The question for ufi was no longer one of 

tOiayor expediency, bat one of national safety.'^ Having 

id^BftOHped the tme nature qf the situation^ he left Calcutta 

lorllSie scene of action, and, in November, he reached 

WwmJmmarBf where he made his head quarters during the 

mnpaign Just before he left Barrackpore on his upward 

kmnej, he publicly declared, '^ I have wished for peace ; 

IkftTe longed for it; I have striven for it. But unwarned 

Iqrneoedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has 

wbd for war, and on my word th^' shall have it with a 

nomaiice/' Before Lord Dalhousie's arrival at Ferozepore, 

LoM GtNigh, the Commander-in-Chief, had crossed into the 

Bnjab. Two engagements took place at Bamnagar, where 

•■diiaater happened to the British cavalry, and at Sadula- 

pm, where an indecisive action occurred. But greater 

6V)Bti happened in the first month of the new year. Greneral 

WUihj reinforced by a column from Bombay, was rendered 

ikaiff enough to capture the city of Multan oi^ January 

l>aiia twenty davs later, on January 22, 1849, the fort was 

MroOj and Mulra] surrendered himself. General Whish then 

QHHNdied with his forces to join the Commander-in-Chief. 

Meanwhile, a battle had taken place, which was indeed 
a viotory, but such as caused great loss to the bvave 
Awlisli army, and occasioned consternation in England 
9fnng to its severity and indecision. It was fought 
an January 13, at Chilianwala. The feeling regarding 
iliia battle was so strong, and the outcry at the impetuosity 
of Lord Oough was so loud, that the English Government 
VMolved at once to send out Sir Charles Napier to 
noeeed him as Commander-in-Chief ; and, at the earnest 
raqi&eat of the Duke of Wellington, that gallant officer 
ifaueted from England for this purpose at three days' notice. 
Maanwhile, Lord Gough had gained another, and, this 
Oaie, a final and complete victory. The Sikh army 

dor Bajas Shore Sing and his father Chuttur Sin^ had 
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retired to Grujarat on the river Chenab in the north of &» 
Panjab. Dost Muhammad E^han^ ATmV of Afghanistony^!] 
under the strong temptat^n of recoipering Peshawar, whiob'l 
he had coveted for many years^ had consented to join tii»| 
Sikhs^ and fifteen hundred Afghan horsemen had ^puM:^ 
with them^ commanded by his son. It was at first aporei^. 
artillery battle. The Sikhs were posted in a strong position {* 
but their fire was^ in about two hours^ ailenoed by that 
superior fire on the English side. The main army of iht 
British army advanced and drove them from every pofidtitxn^ 
This battle was fought on February 20, 1849. Loiri 
Dalhousie was determined to make this victory the step' 
ping-stone to the complete defeat of the whole Sikh army.' 
** The war in which we are engaged/^ h« said, " must be^ 
prosecuted now to the entire defeat and dispersion o£ mSL 
who are in arms against us, whether Sikhs or Afghans.'^ 
The Sikhs and their allies were allowed no breathing time* 
He had selected General Gilbert to carry out this project p 
and, with unswerving speed, this officer pursued the retreat-^ 
ing foe, until, at Bawal Pindi^ on March 12, what remained 
of the Sikh army surrendered to him. He then continned 
the chase After the Afghan invaders, who fled rapidly back 
into their mountain fastnesses^ closely pursued by a mere 
handful of English cavalry. " The Feringhis," they report- 
ed at Kabul, " have beaten us, and driven us, like deer, 
over two deserts and across two rivers." Thus ended the 
second Sikh War. The Panjab has since been a peaceful 
English province, and the old soldiers of the IGialsa became 
some of the be^t and most faithful followers of the English 
flag. 

The Earl of Dalhousie had carefully considered what 
future course was to be pursued, and, during the months of 
waiting and of war, he came to the decision that the .Pan* 
jab must become British territory, if the safety of India 
was to be secured. " I cordially assented," he wrote, whea 
giving his reasons for annexation, " to the policy which 
determined to avoid the annexation of these territ<)ries on 
a former occasion. I assented to the principle that the- 
Govemment of India ought not to desire to add further' to* 
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its ten-itoriea, and 1 adhere to that opinion still," " But 
tiiere never will be poace in the Panjab," ha added, "so 
long as its people are aliowed the ^eans and the opportun- 
ity of making war. There never nan be now any guaran- 
'tee fo^ the tranquillity of India, until we shall have effect- 
ed the entire subjection of the Sikh people, and destroyed 
its power as an independent nation." Accordingly he took 
on his own shoulders the responaibility of converting the 
Panjab into a British province. The Court of Directors 
and the tiovernment of England afterwards fully upheld 
him in this decisiou. On March 29, 1849, it was announced 
in open durbar to the Sikh sirdars there assembled. Bii 
Henry Lawrence, the Resident, was present, and Mr. Elliot 
tbe Foreign Secretary to tho Government of India, was 
deputed by tbe Governor-General to read the powerful 
proclamation which he had Ijimsolf prepared decreeing the 
deposition of the youthful Maharaja and tho annexa- 
tion of the country. The celebrated Koh-i-nur, tb^i 
lii^longing to the Maharajn, was -presented to tho 
(Jueen of England, an outward sign of a great national 
triumph. The Mahai-aja himself was placed under careful 
tutelage, and subsequently resided in England. The 
conquest nnd annexation of the Panjab have been approv- 
od by foreign nations, and we append an extract from a 
Krench author rather than one from an English statestaan : 
" the people of the Five Bivers live and die under the 
English Administration more peaceably than they have done 
for many generations." 

Ijorr] Dulhousie resolved to make tho Panjab a model 
province. He resolved also that it shonhl be rendered a 
safe and strong barrier on the North-West irontior. He 
took care, therefore, to select some of the best anJ bravest 
men whom he could find to administer its affairs. It wat 
1 be what was then known as a " d on -regulation province,' 
iind the routine and dilatoriness of the older and moreuut' 
tied provinces of Indin were to be avoideb The govurning 
iiody was composed of a Board of three members ; bnt tho 
( iovernor-CTeneral himself took good care that his own ideas, 
!a.d_wjIli_ahould be suprei ~ *" 
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of Bir Henrj Lawrence, his brother Mr. John ha/nvmoei 
and Mr .Manuel J who was afterwards aucceeded by Mv» B^hflffe 
Montgomery. Lord DaJJioasie was/ully awar^ of thadiffwi 
enoes of opinion which existed between the two tyvotbivit 
but, knowing the high esteem in which they'Werebo^i hflw 
by the 8ikh people, he was aniious to utUive thoir «o0t 
(iQalities, and to employ them both for the pnblio wallMAii 
The work of the Bowrd was divided among Hke mdUlbenM 
The very important matters connected with poUluMl 
affairs were entrusted to Sir Henry Lawrenoe himself ; iJMl 
depaHments of revenue and finance were allotted to Mi^ 
John fjawrence; and the supervision of every thing oonr 
cemed with the administration of justice was given t9 Unl 
Manuel. A picked body of men was selected to oarry (im\ 
the work of the province, twenty-nine of them being mjli*/! 
tary officers and twenty-seven civilians. The latter irwf 
principally taken direct from the North- We^t Provincea^ 
then under the rule of that prince of civilians, Mr. JamM 
Thomason. Great care was taken to secure strong and 
adequate defences on the frontier, and to ensure a thorongUy 
efficient system of police. The method of dealing with tiid 
Kikh aristocracy, who held their jaghirs on the terms o£ 
militarv service from Banjit Sing, wsb strong and master^ 
ful. The caiTying it into practice frequently brought Sir 
Uenry Lawrence into direct conflict with Lord Dalhoosia ; 
but the latter was firm and unwavering in carrying out 
his own policy. These chiefs had almost to a man, foujriit 
agiunst the British power during the recent wars, and were 
scarcely fit objects of too great clemency, so the Grovernor- 
(jeneral decided that they were entitled to nothing more 
than their lives and their subsistence. He was wilUng to 
follow this policy as gently as was consistent with the perv- 
f ect peacef ulness and safety of the province ; but no further. 
Mr, John Ijawrence, as he afterwards wrote to the Governor- 
General, was able to report that " the arrangements regard- 
ing the jaghirs have given much satisfaction, and have 
exceeded all expectation. A Sikh Sirdar remarked to me 
that they had got more than Ranjit Sing ever would have 
given them, and that, too, free of all service." 
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aM new Boardhad begun its work. Lord Dalhousi^^ 

ImAj Dallioasie at Simla, which had not then become 

hot weathei; resort of tiie staff of the Govem- 

cf India. It was, however, situated within the 

ifa^ atid it was consequently a convenient spot from 

W mpdirvise the arrangements for the pacification 

goramment of the freshly acquired province. During 

Mid weather of 1849-50, Lord Dalhonsie made a tour 

_ the Panjab, and thus beheld with his own eyes the 

i&. which his policy was working out. He saw that 

people were settling down peaceably under the new 

[t^ltiMk^; he itispected the roads and canals which were 

[npig'plPojected or begun j and he beheld the new forts rising 

ttlthtf frontier line. Things went on pretty smoothly in out^- 

~ appearance for more than three years ; but there had 

ditting that time, sad to relate, a sharp conflict of opin-^ 

iMbiiiWeen the two brothers Lawrence, who were the ruling 

ipUlB in the Panjab. Lord Dalhousiehad wisely used their 

2' ffiVerse good qualities for the public benefit ; but, at the 
of the year 1852, he considered it advisable to place 
tttf now tranquil province under only one head, and that 
htad was Mr. Lawrence, who afterwards becdme Lord 
LawrMoej the famous Viceroy of India. Sir Henry Law- 
rgDM was made Agent to the Governor-G-eneral in Baj- 
ffAHBOA, and, in January, 1853, sorrowfully turned his 
oittk on Lahore. His too sensitive nature made him feel 
dioply hurt that his brother was preferred to himself ; but 
tte privste letter in which Lord Dalhousie acquainted him 
with the decision seems to us most kindly and tenderly ex- 
ptMBed. " You stand far too high," the Grovemor-Greneral 
wrote) " to render it necessary that I should bear testimony 
to the- value which has been set upon your labours and 
iiita your service as the head of the Administration of the 
nujab by the Government over which I have had the 
ItMioar to preside. We do not regard it as in any degree 
diqpiKraging to you that we, nevertheless, do not consider 
it enedient to commit the sole executive charge of the 
sdnmiBtration of a kingdom to any other than to a 
tlmooghly tramed and experienced civil officer/' H^oe*> 
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forward the Panjab was nnclcr a Chief Commissioner, 
waa afterwards dignified by the title of Lioutenaiit-Geri 
nor, with a Revenue aqd a Judirial Comraisaioner ttndi 
him, and a ataff of able assietanta. It must never be fo 
gotten, however, that the Panjab waa Lord Dallvtasie^ " 
favourite province and that, whatever was the ability, dis- 
played by those serving therein, he was the supreme ruler, 
and made hia genias, bia influence, and hia will constantly 
felt. The Panjab ha\'ing thua been conquered, piififiei!, 
and settle'!, we must go on to consider the state of aifiira 
in other parts of India and neighbouring states. 

We tarn to an entirely opposite quarter to the Panjalj. 
Since the Treaty of Yandabu which ended the Burmese 
war in 182fi during Lord Amherst's administration , tliu 
King of Burma had been guilty of permitting various 
indignities to be practised on the KngUah Resident at Ara 
and on the English merchants at Rangoon. The Resident 
had been removed for Ava to Rangoon, and, at last, he 
was withdrawn from the country altogether. In Septeinbeivl 
1851, a formal complaint from the merchants at Raugof' 
was laid before the Governor-General, stating that seitlM 
life nor jt'roperty was safe there, and that they would ] 
obliged to leave the country altogether unless they obtaim 
redroas. In reply to this Lord Dalhousie made a demai 
for a small amount of compensation, for the removal of t. 
Governor of Rangoon, and for the reception of an KuglilA 
agent either at Ava or Rangoon. Commodore Lambert w" 
three ships of war was sent to Rangoon, and the Govem 
treated with marked contempt certain naval officers « 
were sent to negotiate with him. It was evident that i 
was intended botb by the king and fay the Burmese, a 
Lord Dalhousie, most reluctantly, was obliged to acc^)t J 
With characteristic energy he was determined to make ti 
whole campaign as effectual as possible, and he htmsi 
drew up the plan of it. War was declared on February 1 
1652, and waa vigorously prosecuted. General Godw 
was placed in command of the army, which waa cbisf 
drawn from the Madras Presidency, but Sikhs 
4ttBpIqyed for the first time in the service of England avq 
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their own province. Sir Edwin Arnold declares that 
iillihfng oonld be " more masterly in grasp^ more prescientj 
4ir more practical'' th^n the plaA which Lord Dalhousie 
hmA drawn up for General Grodwin's guidance ; and Mr. 
ilffaraVnan declared that '^ such a display of superb energy 
hmA xuyfe been witnessed in India/' since the days of the 
j p wMirt Marquis Wellesloy. On two points he persistently 
^Milted, xtemembering the sad losses in the former war 
•dwiag to diseasoj he was careful to ensure good sanitary 
Mtegements and a proper supply of food and medicines. 
He was equally strong on the necessity of annexing what- 
■met territory might be taken.. ^' With a nation so 
fWiOttlonBly but mischievously self -conceited and arrogant^" 
kB wrote^ ''nothing would make any impression except 
■nfaaiing every inch that had been conquered." 
• Burly in April a compact little army^ supported by ships 
'd. waTj arrived off the mouths of the Irawadi^ which flows 
ftxough Burma. Martaban was quickly taken^ and then 
Ui afetaok was made^ on April 14, on the strongly fortified 
Moda-citadel of Rangoon. Some of the king of Ava's own 
ooay-goard, ''the Immortals of the Grolden Country/' 
hamlj defended it for a time ; but the steady rhsh of the 
thinning party carried all before it, and the citadel and town 
vi Bengoon fell into the hands of the besiegers. The war 
.WlB then' carried into the interior. Lord Dalhousie raised 
Ub original terms, and informed the king that '' the 
Aurmeae forces will be defeated wherever they stand, and 
4bjB British army will reach the capital." The Governor- 
General was fully supported from England. The Court of 
Sireotora sanctioned the annexation of Pegu, which they 
VMarded as a choice of evils rather than an unmixed good. 
" it may be doubted," they said, " whether the relations 
even now established between you and that people have 
not already imposed upon you the obligation of protecting 
.them.'' The Q-ovemor-G-eneral was, however, very averse 
.to proceeding as far as the capital, feeling that what was 
oonqoered ought to be maintained. " To march to Ava^" 
he wrotOj " will give no peace unless the army remain at 
Atb ; in other words, unless we absorb the whole BarmiaBe 
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Empire. That necessity may come some day,'' he added^ ^ 
with a clear precision of future events ; " I sincerely liiCM 1 
it will not come in my ^j" Anions to see things wiUi ^ 
his own eyeSi he left Calcutta for a brief visifc toBaHgOeA " 
in the early days of August, returning speedily to: tito 
capital to hasten on reinforcements. In October Pnnmi 
was taken ; and, on December 14, an expedition was 1*4 
by General Godwin to relieve t'egn, which had hmmi 
courageously held by Major, afterwards Sir William, Hffl^ 
with four hundred men against overwhelming numbtaBf 
which formed the most striking and memorable incident ift 
the war. Less than a week afterwards, by a Proclamatioii 
dated December 20, 1852, the province of Pegu was fta^ 
nexed to the British dominions. No treaty was entered 
into with the king of Ava. " In compensation for the paflbj'' 
the terms of this Proclamation ran, ^^ and for better aeon- 
rity in the future, the Governor-General in Council pro* 
claims the province of Pegu a portion of the British terri- 
tories in the East. Having exacted the reparation he 
deems sufficient, he desires no further conquest in Burma ; 
and is willing to consent that hostilities should cease/' 
Pegu has Ance been governed by English officers. Captain, 
afterward Sir Arthur, Phayre, was the first Commissioner^ 
and a band of officers under him gradually succeeded in 
bringing it, as a non-regulation province like the Panjab, 
into a peaceful and contented British province. The work, 
however, differed considerably from the Pan jab in thai* 
there was no native aristocracy to deal with or national 
army to subdue. 

We have now done with the military policy of Lord 
Dalhousie's administration, and are pleased to turn from 
wars and rumours of wars to mftre peaceful matters. The 
first subject which we are called upon to consider is his 
policy with regard to the annexation of certain Native 
States and the consolidation of the British Empire in Indiaj 
for this had a very great influence on the future history of 
India. The various Native States, both Hindu and Mnham* 
madan, may be divided into two classes— -the sovereign 
and the dependent states. The policy with regard to both 
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jSteae olasses which Lord Dalhousie inherited and which 

liimaelF held very clearly, was different. With regard to 

^|ttl Bfeates govemed l^ Hindu Sovereigns the doctrine of 

'^llbjptionj which was enjoined by their religion, had to be 

liiAnfwarefally considered. The first state to which it had 

1^ DO applied, owing to the death of the Raja, was Satara, 

[%niuJl principality in the south of the Bombay Presidency. 

^'Qda waB a dependent state, the Raja of which had been 

for misconduct in the year 1839, and his brother 

on the throne in his stead by the Supreme Govem- 

Lt. The Raja died in 1848 without children, but he had, 

'WyvIuuB to his decease, adopted a son without the consent 

yM ihe Government. This brought up the question whether 

IUb adofited son should be permitted to succeed to his 

cknmnionB. There was no doubt as to his right to inherit 

Ibb adoptive father's private and family property. The 

policy <rf the Court of Directors, which had recently been 

panned by the Grovemors-Greneral, was that such adopted 

children should not succeed, though certain exceptions had 

Men made in special cases. The Court had declared so 

Teoently as 1834 that such an " indulgence shpuld be the 

eKCoption, not the rule, and should never be granted but as 

a special mark of favour and approbation.'^ The law on 

Ijbia sabject is clearly stated by a competent legal authority. 

^ When the Hindu is a prince,'' wrote Sir Charles Jackson, 

a former judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, " holding 

Vb principality subordinate to a paramount state, it is a 

oondition of succession that the adoption be made with the 

oonsent of the paramount state. His private property will 

paaB to the adopted son, whether the paramount state has 

or has not consented to the adoption ; but, in the absence 

of sach consent, the principality reverts to the paramount 

State/' 

There is another, and a most important point which, in 
adch cases, had to be considered, and that is, what is best 
fo!F the people of the state. In this point we think 
Sfe iair to Lord Dalhousie's memory, and right for the 
proper understanding of the case, to quote his own words. 
'^ ^o meai/^ he wrote in a state paper prepared in the earlier 
10 
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part of his adiiunistration> ** oan deprecate more than! da 
any extension of the frontiers of our territory wluoh. tma be 
avoided^ or whioh may not become isdispensably ueoessacy 
for consideration of our own safety^ and of the traaqniUi^ 
of our o?ni provinces. But I cannot conceive it poiaibfe 
for any one to dispute the policy of taking advantage o£ 
every just opportunity which presents itseH for conaoli* 
dating the territories which already belong to us^ by taking 
possession of states which may lapse in the midst of them^ 
for thus getting rid of those petty intervening principafitieB 
which may be made a means of annoyance^ but which ciok 
never be a source of strength ; and for extending the uni" 
form application of our system of Grovernment to i^oae 
whose best interests will be promoted thereby.' The 
Government is bounds in duty as well as in policy, to a61> 
on every such occasion with the purest integrity and in the 
most scrupulous good faith/' With reference to the case of 
the State of Satara, he wrote : '^ In my conscience I believe 
we should ensure to the population a perpetuity of that jnatf 
and mild Government which they have lately enjoyed ; but 
which they will hold by a poor and uncertain tenure indeed, 
if we resolve now to continue the Raj, and deliver it to a 
boy brought up in obscurity, selected for adoption almost 
by chance, and of whose character and qualities nothing 
was known by the Baja who adopted him, nothing what>- 
ever is known to us." The Court of Directors gave their 
sanction, and the principality of Satara was annexed. 

With regard to the general question of the acquisition of 
states by lapse, we believe that Lord Dalhousie viewed it 
sincerely from his own position, as undoubtedly for the 
benefit of the people themselves ; but it must also be con* 
sidered from the stand-point of the inhabitants of India 
generally. They would thoroughly understand their own 
law of adoption. They would not understand the distinc- 
tion between private and state property : nor would they 
consider the rights of the paramount authority in the state. 
The principle, as the Court of Directors themselves allowed, 
had not been uniformly acted upon. Public opinion, 
then represented in India by bazaar gossip, would not 
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Mmprahend wky one Baja was permitted to adopts and 
■uttier was not. Nothing is more resented than seeming 
■nnstioej and it is ce/tain that 'this feeling actuated the 
■ittdB of the people of North India daring the troublous 
dh^Bsihafc came so soon after Lord Dalhousie's time. He 
acted moat uprightly and conscientiously ; but it was his mis- 
iorfeime that so many cases of this kind occurred during his 
XBley-and it was well that^ under the direct government of 
fbB Qaeea, his policy has happily been reversed. Although 
ilia oiroomstances of each case was diff erentj the annexation 
cC Safaara was followed by that of Sambalpore, Jhansi, and 
nrtnally of Mysore. The honours of royalty were denied 
to the successors of the Nawab of the Carnatic and the 
Bqa of Tanjore. The greatest annexation at this time^ 
howerety was that of the Maratha Kingdom of Nagpore. 
It had been for nearly a quarter of a century under the 
momihiil government of a dissolute Eaja^ whose incapacity 
and ignorance were notorious^ and who had not attempted 
to adopt a son^ although he had left no heir. He died in 
, 185S. The Resident, Mr. Mansel, who had come tliither 
iratn, Lahore, recommended that an heir should J)e made by 
gifing one of his Bani's permission to adopt a son. The 
Governor-General firmly declined to approve of this course. 
^Wh*t guarantee," he wrote, ^^ can the British Govern- 
ment find for itself, or offer to the people of Nagpore, that 
•another successor will not imitate the bad example of the late 
Baja f And if that should be the case, what justification 
aondd the Gt)vemment of India hereafter plead for having 
neglected to exercise the power it possessed to avert from 
fhe people of Nagpore so probable and so grievous an evil?^' 
" I oonacientiously declare," he added, ^^ that, unless I believ- 
ed iJiat the prosperity and happiness of its inhabitants would 
be promoted by their beiug placed under British rule, no 
o&air advantages which could arise out of the measure would 
more me to propose it." No doubt, it was urged, the main- 
tenance of the Kingdom of Nagpore would be acceptable 
to the sovereigns and nobles of India, and many high in 
ttcriihority, including the Resident himself, advocated that 
oouneon this ground; but Lord Dalhonsie couldnot consider 
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that '^ a kind and generous sentiment should outweigli a just 
and prudent policy." The Kingdom of Nagpore ^raB, 
thereforoj annexed to the British* dominions Yath tlie 
hearty assent of the Court of Directors, and it now forms 
the greater part of the present territory known by the 
name of the Central Provinces. 

Another measure which had a potent influence on the his- 
tory of the great Sepoy Mutiny must not be omitted. la 
the year 1818 when Baji Eow, Peshwa of the MahrattaSj^ 
was conquered in the great Mahratta War, a pension for 
life amounting to eight lakhs of rupees a year was granted 
to him/ which the Governor-General of that time considered 
too liberal an allowance. Baji Eow died in 1851, and an 
application was made to Lord Dalhousie for the contiiL"^ 
uance of this allowance to his adopted son, Nana Dandhn 
Panth, commonly known as Nana Sahib. The Govemoiv 
General declined to sanction this, because it had heeix 
carefully given as a personal annuity, though he permitted 
Nana Sahib to inherit all the extensive private properly 
which his adoptive father had left. This refusal rankled 
in his min^, and induced him to side with the rebels in the 
Mutiny, and to commit the atrocious cruelties which 
stain his memory. 

Most important negotiations were also carried on with 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. This sovereign had, at the 
beginning of the century, entered into an agreement with 
the Indian Government to pay a yearly subsidy for the 
maintenance of an army, called the Contingent Force. The 
finances of the Nizam had been for many years in a 
most unsatisfactory condition, and the state was heavily 
involved in debt. Attention had, from time to time, been 
drawn to this state of things; and, at last, in 1853, Lord 
Dalhousie insisted on the matter being brought to a concln- 
sion. A fresh treaty was entered into with the Nizam, by 
which the province of Berar was transferred to the direct 
Government of the British, on the understanding that any 
surplus revenue should be paid to the Nizam. " By thia 
treaty,^' Sir Charles Aitchison said, " the Nizam, while re- 
tainiDg' the fall use of the subsidiary force and contingent^ 
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was released from the unlimited obligation of service in 
time ot waTj and the contingent ceased to be part of the 
Nizam's army, and became an s^nxiliary force kept by the 
British Grovemment tor the Nizam's use.'' The financial 
atram on the Nizam's Grovemment was thus removed^ and 
the Assigned Districts of Berar have in every way improved 
and floorished. 

While the attention of the Grovernor-General was contin- 
ually directed to the consolidation of the Indian Empire^ 
lie was not less careful to consider its material and intel- 
lectual progress. The great engineering projects of his 
time received his warmest approval^ and they still bear the 
impress of his master-mind. Foremost among these was 
the system of communication by railway. This was his own 
ereation. The experience he had gained while at the head 
of the Board of Trade in England was of immense service 
to him in this respect. His idea was to attract private 
enterprise by European capitalists^ who would be safe- 

Cded by Grovemment guarantee. The first railway was 
n in the year 1850, and three years later he wrote 
a careful and exhaustive minute on the whole of this great 
sdbject. Other Govemors-Greneral have sinc^ helped to 
develop the railway system; but the conception of the 
method in which it has been carried out was due entirely 
to him. Alongside of this systenl was that of the con- 
sfcrnction of the telegraph. A new department had to be 
created for this purpose, and the story of the manner in 
which it was carried out, so as to triumph over physical 
And other difficulties wholly unknown to the experience of 
engineers in Europe, is one of the most interesting episodes 
in the history of science. India is now so closely bound to 
England by the " lightning-tappal," that we can scarcely 
reeyuze the enormous difficulties under which this union was 
began. Intimately allied to these advantages is the intro- 
duction of the postal system which India owes to Lord 
Dalhousie. He adopted the English plan of a low rate of 
postage throughout the Indian Empire, irrespective of dis- 
tance, which has since been extended and improved. A 
postage stamp of half an anna carried a letter weighing less 
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than half a tola from Tinnevelly to P^awar. This -did 
away with the old system of higher charges even for Inmtod 
distances. These three great changes India owes to Lord 
Dalhonsie ; but she owes to him greater benefits than tikeae. 
The Department of Public Works was reconstmoted 
daring his administration. He gave his full and cordial 
sanction to the grand irrigation schemes by which the peor 
pie of South India were benefited, and many districts were 
preserved from the terrible disaster of famine, such as the 
anicuts across the Cauvery, the Godavery, and the Kistm. 
Daring his administration a good foundation was laid for the 
great system of national education which is now bearing 
such abundant fruits, and which, according to the way the 
people of India apply it, is destined to issue in the greatest 
good or the saddest evil. We cannot truthfully say that Lord 
Dalhonsie was the creator of this system, but it was begun 
in 14s time, and he helped to foster and mature it. The 
Educational Charter of India, however, was the despatch on 
the subject prepared in 1854 by Lord Northbrook with the 
sanction of Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, then 
President of the Board of Control. The whole system has 
grown to dimensions hardly foreseen by its authors or the 
Governor-General, who helped, with all the mighty power 
of his influence, to promote it. We conclude this brief 
description of the material and intellectual progress of 
India under Lord Dalhonsie with the mention of the rapid 
increase in the commerce of the country during that period. 
We quote the following passage from Sir William Wilson 
Hunter's Marquess of Balhousie^ which shows the result 
in few words : " During his eight years of rule the export 
of raw cotton more than doubled itself, from one and a half 
million pounds to close on three millions and one-third. 
The export of grain multiplied .by more than three-fold 
from £890,000 in 1848 to £2,900,000 in 1856. Not only 
was the export of the old staples enormously increased, but 
new articles of commerce poured into the markets, under 
the influence of improved internal communications and open 
ports. The total exports of merchandise rose from 13^ 
jnilliojpB sterling in 1848 to over 28 millions in 1856. The 
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fwrtf increMe of productive indnstry^ represented bj these 
fignreSj enabled the Indian population to purchase the 
manufactures of England on an unprecedented scale. The 
ivports of cotton goods and twist into India rose from three 
auUionB sterling in 1848 to 6^ millions in 1856. The total 
OBpSrts of merchandise and treasure increased during the 
ei^t years from 10^ to 2b\ millions.'^ 
■ The industry of Lord Dalhousie was equal to his genius 
for organization and command. He understood the art of 
taking infinite pains. He carefully went into the details 
of important matters^ and the mere manual labour of writing 
Ids despatches was enormous. His own peculiar share in the 
bnBineeB of the state was the Foreign Department^ and his 
jnduttry in this was so great that he really left very little 
for his able Foreign Secretary^ Sir Henry Elliot^ to do. 
TbAt enodnent civilian ^^ used to say with a pleasant smile 
Aftt he spent most of his time as Foreign Secretary in pursu- 
ing his own historical studies.^' Heavy as it was Lord Dal- 
housie thoroughly liked his work. '^ To those around him/' 
wzote Dr. Grant, who, for the greater part of his stay in 
India was his personal medical attendant, '^ he seemed 
enamoured < f his task. Even in that hot and depressing 
elimate, the intellectual exertion, which he liked, brought 
relief rather than lassitude, for business seemed not only 
essy, but delightful to him. He went with heart and soul 
into details, and to the driest subjects he gave vitality. '^ 
This incessant strain and toil told very heavily on his health. 
He frequently travelled about the country. Sometimes he 
spent the hot weather at Simla or at some neighbouring 
Tesort in the mountains or at Ootacamund on the Neilgherry 
Hills. His medical attendant often warned him that 
change to a European climate was imperatively necessary ; 
but the Court of Directors pressed him to remain at the helm 
of the government where his practised hand was felt to 
be so needful. He acceded to their request and exceeded 
the usual time for which a Governor-General was appointed 
by two years, and then, as the annexation of Oude was ap« 
proaohinfif, he felt it his duty to remain another year, even 
against iSie solemn warning of his doctor, so as to see it 
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carried into eSeot. His own words must be givenj for- Aagr -^ 
show the character of the man. '^ Believing it to be ngr Adgr ' 
to remain in India during this year/' he wrote to Dr«*GnDl^-' i 
'' in fulfilment of my pledge^ and trus^g in the FrovidettW' * 
of Grod to avert from me those indirect risks against wfaiflll -^ 
you have so clearly and faithfully warned me^ I &MO 
resolved to remain.'' 

A far greater grief and pressure^ however^ than declin* 
iug health weighed on his heart. In his early days he was 
cheered and comforted by the companionship of Lady 
Dalhousie. At first she accompanied him on his tonrs^ ana 
graced his hospitable board \ but her health could not staxid 
the enervating climate. In 1852 she tried a change to 
Ceylon; but^. early in the following year^ it was considered . 
necessary for her to return to England by the sea-roote" 
round the Cape of Good Hope. It was hoped that the 
invigorating sea-air would restore her healthy and she her^' > 
self was looking forward to reunion with their two daughters^ - 
from whom, like innumerable English parents resident in 
India, they had been obliged to be separated. She died^ 
however, on the homeward voyage, on May 6, 1853, almost 
within sigh^of the shores of England. This was indeed a 
sore bereavement. He was terribly stricken, and he sought 
ever more and harder work to occupy his mind, and keep 
it from dwelling on his loss. Many touching letters of 
condolence reached him, one being from our gracious, and 
tender-hearted Queen, who is ever the first to feel for and 
with her people. But the letter which went most directly 
to his heart was one from his elder daughter. Lady Susan 
Bamsay. It taught him, in his own words, that he had 
''still something left to love." In January, 1855, Lady 
Susan came out to live with him, and to enlighten his desola- 
ted home. " The sunshine of that fair young presence,'* 
Captain Trotter beautifully says, '' played softly about his 
troubled spirit, lighting up the darkness it might not wholly 
dispel.'^ Though this solace did much to cheer him, he was^ 
during the remainder of his stay in India, quite a broken- 
hearted man. We must bear this in mind while we consider 
the story of the close of his lengthened administration. '' He 
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laqmresaed/' to uae the language of another observer. 
Sir JEtioliard Temple, '^ as much as possible, any manifesta- 
tioa of his distress or sofEering ; and the public was scarcely 
aw»re that his strength^nd life were gnkdually but surely 
dblyiiiff away/' 

ThOTB are still some subjects to which reference must be 
made before we hasten to the close of his eventful rule. 
The question of the East India Company's Charter, which 
kad to be renewed every thiity ye^rs/ was considered in 
1858. Itjwas renewed; but very important changes were made 
in it. One of these was throwing open the Civil Service of 
Indiaj which had hitherto been recruited by the 'nominees 
of the Directors, to competition. The Grovernor-General of 
Lidia had up to that time been the immediate Giovernor of 
the province of Bengal. In his absence the senior member 
oi his Council had governed it in his stead. This imposed 
a very severe strain upon the Governor-General for the time 
being) and now that several new provinces had been added 
to the Empire, over which ajso Lord Dalhousie exercised 
direct control, this strain had been very considerably 
increased. Bengal was now placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor of its own. Another great change, which has 
since been more widely developed, was the creation of a 
liegislative Council for India. It consisted of thirteen 
members, four of whom represented Bengal, Madras, the 
ITorth-West Provinces, and Bombay; and all legislative 
matters that had hitherto been managed by the Governor- 
General's Executive Council were transferred to it for 
consideration. The new Council met for the first time in 
May, 1854 ; Lord Dalhousie himself presiding. Such were 
Bome of the changes which were at this time adopted, and 
which were slowly and imperceptibly preparing the way 
for the greater changes made during the years that elapsed 
since the country was placed under the direct government 
of the Crown. The two wars in the North-West and South- 
XSast of the Empire, the numerous annexations, which were 
made by Lord Dalhousie in all good faith, the consolidation 
of the Government of the Empire, the rapid increase of 
itB material resources^ and the commencement of a system 
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of national edacation> all contributed to effect tbe duuim 
of policy which created the India of to-day. But the 
country had first to pass through a fiery trial and teife fhal 
had a greater influence over it than^any thing else, ' » 

The Court of Directors were very anxious that one whom 
they so thoroughly trusted as Lord Dalhousie should femain 
at the head of the Indian Government until the qnestjim 
of the future of Oude should be settled. Though weak and 
ailing^ Lord Dalhousie considered it his duty to stay, even 
though J as we have already seen^ his healthy as the time drew 
near^ became alarmingly feeble. The kingdom of Oude had, 
as we have stated in the lives of previous Govemors-Grenexal^ 
been^ from the very firsts a thorn in the side of British Indian- 
It was the worst governed of the dependent states. When a 
treaty was entered into in 1801 with the Nawab of that time^ 
it was expressly provided that the Nawab Vizier engaged 
to ^^ establish such a system of administration^ to be earned 
into effect by his own officers^ as shall be conducive to the 
prosperity of his subjects^ and be calculated to secure the 
lives and property of the inhabitants." Lord Wellesley 
himself anticipated failure. ^^ I am satisfied/' he wrote at 
the time,* " that no effectual security can be provided 
against the ruin of the province of Oude, until the exclusive 
management of the Government of that country shall be 
transferred to the Company," for he found that the invete- 
rate abuses which pervaded every department of Govern- 
ment destroyed the foundations of public prosperity and 
individual happiness. 

In Lord Dalhousie's time a Nawab was reigning there, 
who, if possible, exceeded his predecessors in profligacy, 
inability, and sloth. The state of Oude had become a per- 
fect scandal. In 1847 Lord Hardinge gave him a plain 
and grave warning that this state things could not be 
permitted to continue, and that, if it still was allowed, the 
British Government would be forced to interfere by. 
assuming the Government of Oude. He himself went to 
Lucknow to remonstrate with the Nawab, and fixed two 
years as the limit of the time of forbearance. This date 
past by, and Lord Dalhousie, his succeflsor, was very loath 
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io carry the threat into effect. Colonel Sleeman^ the 
Beaident^ whose sympathies were well known to be in f arour 
oE the preservation of Hindu and Mohammadan states^ 
took a tour through the kingdom with the express purpose 
cf aBcertaining the exact condition of the people^ and he 
Teporfed that the state of things was so bad tiaat the Indian 
Oo Yem ment was bound to intervene. " He did not think," 
were the words he used, '^ that, with a due regard to its 
own character as the paramount power in India, and to the 
particular obligations by which it was bound to by solemn 
treaties to the sufEering people of this distracted country, 
the Government could any longer forbear to take over th& 
Administration." General Outram, who was appointed 
Besiden.t in 1854, and who was equally in favour of 
independent states, gave a similar account. ** It is distress- 
ing to me," he wrote, " to find that in upholding the 
sovereign power of this effete and incapable dynasty, we 
do it at the cost of five millions of people, for whom we 
are bound to secure good government" Lord Dalhousie was 
stall reluctant to carry out such a measure as annexation 
in all its entirety. In his quiet retreat at Ootacamund, he 
wrote an able minute reviewing the past histoiy and the 
present condition of Oude, and recommending that, while 
the British should assume the entire administration of the 
country, the sovereignty of it should still be retained by 
the Nawab. The Court of Directors, however, decided for 
annexation ; and supported by the Board of Control and 
the English ministry, gave the necessary order for it to be 
earned into effect. 

By his proclamation of February 13,1856, Lord Dalhousie, 
by one of his last public acts declared that, Oude had been 
placed directly under the English Government. In doing 
tliis he solemnly stated that '' the British Government would 
be guilty in the sight of God and man, if it were any longer 
to aid in sustaining by its countenance an administration 
frauKht' with suffering to millions." As Lord Dalhousie 
fl|>ecially provided that his private papers were not to be pub- 
hahed till fifty years after his decease, we are unable to give 
flo many details regarding his own personal views of public 
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events as we have been able to do in the case of many of 
his predecessors ; but we have^ with regard to the annexa- 
tion of Oade, the privilege of a solitiuy peep into his private 
diary^ which we give as any indication of the rever* 
ential and devout state of his heart. '' With this i^^eliiiff 
on my mind/^ he wrote> referring to the above quoted 
eztractj '' and in humble reliance on the blessing of the' ' 
Almighty (for millions of His creatures will draw freedom 
and happiness from the change), I approach the exeoutioa 
of this duty, gravely and not without solicitude, but call!ily 
and altogether without doubt.^' Lord Dalhousie has been 
accused of entertaining the lust of annexation, and the 
strongest attack has been made upon him for the absorption 
of Oude. This is, however, manifestly unjust. The case of 
Oude was quite distinct from every one of the other instances 
of annexation. He was himseK distinctly opposed to it ; 
he carried it into effect in obedience to a plain duty imposed 
on him by higher authority ; and he chivalrously offered to 
bear the blame, which he foresaw would be brought on him, 
rather than leave it for a new Governor-Greneral, whoever 
it might be, to face in the first days of his rule in India. 
He waslioo ill to remain in the country. In fact, he was 
unable to walk except with the aid of crutches. ^' It was 
well,*' he said to his physician on February 26, ^^ that there 
are only twenty-nine days in this month. I could not have 
held out two days more. On the 28th, he met his colleagues 
in the Council Chamber for the last time. The senior mem- 
ber of Council truthfully stated that not one angry word had 
ever past among them in that room. On the 29th Lord 
Canning arrived, and the ceremony we have frequently 
described again took place. He was welcomed at the head 
of the broad stairs leading to Government House where 
Lord Dalhousie, leaning on his sticks, received him, 
surrounded by his colleagues. While Lord Canning was 
taking the oaths of office, John Lawrence, who had come 
from Lahore to bid farewell to his old chief whispered to him 
and asked him how he felt at that trying moment. ^'I wish 
I were in Canning's place, and he in mine,'' he replied with 
somethmg of his ancient ardour ; '' And then, would I not 
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g O varti India.'^ Then checking himself j he pathetically 
ftdddd^ " But no, I could not wish my worst enemy to be the 
poor, miserable, brokenr down, dying man I am now." On 
llaroli 6, this noble-hearted man left Calcutta. The crowd 
ftttfe wme to see him off was deeply and gen^iinely afEected. 
^The attempted cheers of those that saw him totter on his 
^nbtohes towards the river-side, faded away into a silence 
loofre eloquent than the loudest hurrahs." He was borne to 
Sues by the Feroze, a ship-of-war of the old Indian navy. 
OiTthe voyage, crippled and enfeiebled as he was, and obliged 
to write the greater part of it in pencil, while lying on his 
back, he prepared the celebrated and admirable paper, which 
described the chief events and measures of his administra- 
tion. The exertion of writing this paper completed prostrated 
liiiii, and he had to be carried on shore at Suez by the crew 
of one of the steamer's boats. The journey across Egypt 
fhroogh Cairo and Alexandria still further fatigued him, 
a&d he was obliged to remain ten days at Malta to recruit 
liiB strength before completing his voyage to England, 
where he landed on May 13, 1856. A day or two after his 
arrival he was cheered by receiving a kind letter of wel- 
come from his sovereign. In his reply he said that ^^ Such 
gracious words from a sovereign to a subject create 
emotions of gratitude too strong and deep to find fitting 
expression in other than the simplest words. He thanked 
Her Majesty from his inmost heart for the touching and 
cheering welcome home, which he feels to be the crowning 
honour of his life." Sir Theodore Martin says that these 
expressions ^^ were but the climax of many, which had told 
liord Dalhousie, during his viceroyalty, of his sovereign's 
approval." Evidently it was the custom of all the Govern- 
ors-General during her reign to communicate direct with 
the Queen concerning the prominent events of their rule, 
though their despatches to her have not been made pub- 
lic, as we have seen that they were in the case of Lord 
Ellenborough. 

The few remaining years of Lord Dalhousie's life formed 

' one prolonged conflict with disease. He was sometimes 

better, sometimes worse ; but there was no real improve- 
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ment. He divided his time between London, Edinibiirglii i 
his own ancestral castle, and Malvern, a healtk resort in 
the west of England. Sor some m4»ntlis during the winter 
of 1857-58, he stayed at Malta in the Mediterranean for 
the sake of its warmer climate. He was accompawed to 
England from Galcatta by his medical attendant. Dr. Ghrant; ] 
and he felt Dr. Grant's departure for India very keenly. ] 
He had been drawn very closely to him on account of all J 
the careful and delicate attention the doctor had bestowed \ 
on Lady Dalhousie and himself ; and we must quote jiutt. •^ 
one sentence from a farewell letter he wrote to him, to i 
show the affectionate gratitude of one who has been accused- 
of being callous and cold. " I shall long feel strange," 
he wrote, " in the absence of the kind and sedulous daily 
care which I have been long accustomed to receive from 
you. I thank you a thousand times for it all, my gratitude 
for your never-flagging attention to myself and to that 
dear suffering companion whom I lost will remain in my 
memory as long as I have memory left.'' Dr. Grant and 
he frequently wrote to each other during these last years, 
and his letters contain several touching allusions. 

Illness prevented Lord Dalhousie from joining in politi- 
cal affairs. He felt deeply the news of the Indian Mutiny, 
and seemed sometimes to chafa that he could do nothing 
to allay the fierceness of the storm. Popular opinion in 
England accused him as either the author of events that led 
to the outbreak,^ or because *he had not foreseen it and 
provided against it. Keenly feeling the injustice of these 
accusation, and we believe that they were essentially un- 
just, he suffered them to pass by without reply. He was in 
no fit state to enter into controversy. His acts must defend 
themselves. The news, however, had a bad effect on his 
health. " I can think of nothing else but this outbreak," 
he wrote on one occasion. ^' Of course," he said at another 
time, ^^ there are plenty who inculpate me, and, although 
it is very hard to be incapacitated from defence when one 
believes oneself without blame, I believe that I care less 
for the blame and for the def encdessness than for the mis- 
Ibrianes which lead men to blame, and render defence of 
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m adnunisfaration necessary. In the meantime^ the rest 
Qc mind which I feel to be essential to my progress towards 
leeoy g ry is gone." At ?iength^ in the sumimer and autnmn of 
i860, he grew decidedly worse. Alarming symptoms were 
obaeortied by his physicians; and^ after a brief visit to London^ 
he retnmed to his own native home to die. He was con* 
•huLtly attended by his daughter^ Lady Sosan^ and his cousin^ 
ficneral Bamsay^ who did all that lay in their power to 
fflojiate his suffering and to cheer his spirits. The latter 
Ifxre witness to his unfailing patience and submission. ^^ All 
iiie time I have been with him," he said, " I have never 
hflard him complain once." He fell asleep on December 
19, I860, being only in his forty-ninth year, fairly worn out 
,hj the stress of his Indian toil. 

The Marquis of DaUiousie was essentially a great man. 
He was a bom ruler of men. He understood the characters 
oC those with whom he had to deal, and knew how to use 
them in the services which ttey were most competent to 
reader. He thoroughly knew his own mind, and went straight 
to the heart of the subject which he had to decide. There 
I, perhaps, nothing that more clearly showed tl^e consum- 
taot which characterized him than the way in which he 
treated the Court of Directors, whom he faithfully recog- 
aifled as the body immediately set over him. '^ It almost 
fieemed," writes Captain Trotter, ^^ as if they had originated 
the very measures which their Governor-Greneral was com- 
mending most earnestly to their approval." He knew how 
te select his agents carefully and judiciously, and he ex- 
pected them loyally to carry his directions into effect, just 
ai much as he endeavoured, as in the case of the annexation 
of Oade, to execute decisions with which he could not 
altogether agree. He was very careful, however, to control 
iSe own rather imperious temper. He never administered 
a rebuke by word of mouth ; but made a point of writing it^ 
eo that all this sting of it might be extracted. His rebuke 
WES dreaded just as much as praise from his lips was prized. 
People in general thought him cold, haughty, and reserved ; 
lidt those who knew him intimately loved and admired him 
lieartilj. The very exercise of self -control made his manner 
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saoh as would be misunderstood; but he was^ under, bis r 
polished and aristocratic demeanour^ one of the mxM ^ 
sensitive of men. He had a true se>se of justice and riglil, 
especially when any of the people of the country, over 
whom he was ruling, were wronged or oppressed. 'i^I can : 
recall instances," wrote Sir Charles Jackson, "of Lord il 
Dalhousie^s indignation when acts of oppression and j 
torture had attracted his notice in the public printBj ^ 
and of his readiness to protect the native popula|ioin , 
from the recurrence of those acts." Kingly, however, as ' 
he was in his bearing, and eagerly desirous to shelter tlie ^ 
oppressed from wrong, we are aware that he was not popi»- 
lar among Hindus and Muhammadans. 

We have already described the diligence with which . 
Lord Dalhousie performed his work. The way in which lie 
economized time for it seems marvellous. He rose about 
six, and occupied himself, when at Calcutta, by reading 
official and other papers for some three hours. He would 
sit down to his work by half -past nine, and then work con- 
tinuously for eight hours. He then released himself entire- 
ly from qp&cial business during the remainder of the 
evening. He did not like official parties, durbars, and 
entertainments. He was simple in his tastes and quiet in 
his manners ; and yet his beari&g was such that even such a 
men as Sir James Outram declared that he never left his pre- 
sence without feeling his inferiority. We believe that he 
was a good Christian man. He thoughtfully read the sacred 
Scriptures every morning and evening, and we are sure 
that in this practice he, as so many thousands of English- 
men in India, found comfort, strength, and guidance. He 
was regular in his attendance at divine service, and the 
spirit of reverence that actuated him can be gathered 
from some of the extracts from his official papers and 
correspondence which we have already given. We add 
one more, which seems to us to contain the very essence 
and kernel of the art of Christian government. It is 
stated by Sir W. W. Hunter on the personal authority oE 
Sir Charles Bernard, and is a merely a brief office-notew 
'^ I circulate tbeae papers " he wrote hastily on one casCi 
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.viiioli lie had Baccesafiilly insisted on justice being 
at the risk of a tumult. " They are an instance of the 
lie that we shor^Jd do whatsis right without fear of 
inences. To fear God and to have no other fear is a 
of religion^ but the truth of it and the wisdom of 
fSTproved day by day in politics." We thus conclude 
life of one of the noblest rulers India has ever had. 
literally laid down his life for 'India. He laid the 
Ion of th(B India of to-day, broad, self-contained, com- 
j and we feel persuaded that Jiis memory would never 
heeai assailed even for a moment, had not the great 
which had such a marvellous efEect on the future of 
oonntry arisen so soon after his departure. This, how- 
ls, J may truthfully be said, very much of her present 
ity is due to the prevision of James Kamsay, Mar- 
of Dalhousie. 



n-* 



:-'ty 



CONCLUSION. 




Wo have now given a brief sketch of the lives of the 
"* twelve Governors-General of India. We have tried to 
t A picture of each as the individual man ifather than 
'Hi the Gt)vemor ; and, as far as possible, to see the various 
emnts of the history of India from his point of view. 
'^.^^ series will appropriately end with Lord Dalhousie. 
T J8^ was the last who was only Governor-Gen erAl. All his 
|i|iceeB8ors have been Viceroys as well as Governors- 
1; and the time of their rule is so recent, and so 
of them are happily stiH alive, that we think it ad- 
9 to close the series here. A clearly defined era in 
^he history of the country, ends with the last days of the 
jfCiirqnis of Dalhousie. 

I ,. It will be seen that England has given to India some of 

Imr very best men. Mostly drawn from the ranks of her 

ibQity, they worthily maintained the *finest traditions of 

order, the dignity and honour of their country, and 

i good of those over whom they were called upon to rule. 

^Eluyogh by no means equal in ability, in power, or in the 

•eqpacnty of governing, they were all of one heart and one 

11 
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mind in their sincere desire to uphold justice^ to h^m^m^Wh 
tmtl^j and to def aid the right. This country oweH fliehi a 
debt of gratitude. • • 
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SwnsHBN OF Bbcbnt TihIs. 8vo. 192 pp. 8 As. Post- 
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4fe|i«arids as Gladstone, Salisbury, Bismarck and others. Special notice 
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109 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 8 As. • 

The state of religion in Europe in the time of Lather is deseribed a ; 
fall aocoant is given of his andannted effons to bring aboat & reforaM- 
tion, the greater need of a similar change in India is shown., and Loiliar 
is held ap as an example. 15 Illastrations. • 

Baba Padmanji. An Autobiograpliy. 8vo. 108 pp. ,24 A»» , 
Post-free, 3 As. • \ 

An interesting acoonnt by himself of this popular Marathi author, -j 
4e8crili^g his conversion from Hinduism to Christianity. 

'PlOTXJBE StOBIES 01* NOBLB WOMSN. 4t0. 50 pp. 24 ^. 

!Post-free, 3 As. 

vAocount of Cornelia, Agrippina, Fadmani of Chittore, Lady Jane Gkrey, 
Ahaliya Bai, Mrs* Fry, Princess Alice, Miss Carpenter, Mahanupi. 
Snmomayi, Pandita Bamabai, Miss Nightingale, and Lady Dnfferin. 

The Queen-Emfbess of India and Heb Family. '43 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 34 As. 

Her early life; marriage; widowhood; children; progress in India 
daring her reign ; traits of character and lessons froni her Ufa With 87 
illastrations, and a coloured portrait of the Empress. 

See also the Anna lAbrary. 



Descriptions of Coun|rie8 and Peoples. 

PiCTOBiAL TouB BOUND India. Imperial 8vo. 116 pp. 6 As. 
Post-free, 74 As, 

An imaginary tour round India, with visits to Nepal and Cashmere» 
describing the principal cities and other objects of interest. With 97 
woodcuts illustrative of the Himalayas, Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Delhiv 
Bombay, Madras, &c. 

The Pbikcipal Nations op India. 870. 160 pp. 4 As. Post- 
free, 5 As. 

An account of 42 Nations and Tribes of India, with specimens of some 
of their languages, and 55 illustrations. 

The Native States ov India and theib Pbinces ; wvh noticis 

OF SOME pfPOBTANT ZiMINDABIS. 4tO. 100 pp« 5 As» 

Post-free, 6 As. 

167 States are described, and 32 portraits are g^ven. The little book 
will help to enable Indians to understand the Tatt extent of their oaonftcy, 
MHd mba^ if heiaiff dpae for its improfwement. 
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[, OS Benabes^ The Holy City of the Hindus. Imperial 
8vo. 44 pp. 3 As. Post free, 4 As. 

An aooonnt of the oitj ; ite Sauskrit apbools, ghats, templefl, and pil- 
pinHiges s with 23 illnstratlSns, 

Thi Great Temples of India, Ceylon, and Bubma. Im- 
JBerial 8vo. 104 pp. with 60 illustratioDS, 6 As. Post- 
free, 7^ As. 

There are pictures and descriptions of some of the most celebrated 
Bindat Sikh, Jain, and Baddhist temples ; as Pari, fiudh-GFaja, Benares, 
Hmdwar, Gkingotri,' Eliora, Elephanta, Atnritsar, Gwalior, Tanjore, Sriran- 
mm, Kandy, Frome, and Mnndalaj. 

Tebbt : THE Highest Countey in tbb Woeld. 4liO. 64 pp. 

An acoonnt is ^iven of this strange conntry, its productions, the omioua 
liebits of the- people, with their belief in living avataras of Buddha, 

BuBXA AND THE BuBMBSE. 4to. 54 pp. 2^ As, Post-free^ 3 As. 

A deeoription of the manners and cnstoms of the Burmese; an account of 
ftheir government, re^gion, and history, with illastrative woodcuts, and 
vortnits of King Tbeebaw and his Queen. 

XjAKKir AND ITS PEOPLE j Or, A DesCEIPTION OP CbYLON. 4t0. 

72 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 3J As. ■ * . . 

The aooount of Lanka given in the Ramayana,«is first mentioned. Its 
Uafeorj, and present oAndition are then described, with numerous illus- 
tntive woodcuts. 

FiOTOBIAL TnUB BOUND EnOLAND, SCOTLAND A'ilD IbELAND. 

Imperial 8vo. 114 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7 J As. 

Description of the chief places of interest ; Public Schools and Uni- 
wrriiies; Goal Mines and Manufactures; the British Government; Home 
Idfe I England an example and warning to India. With 104 woodcuts, 
and oolourefl engraving of the Queen-Empress* 

PiOTUBEs OF China and its People. 4to. 56 pp. 2^ As. Post- 
free, 3 As. 

Xxtent, History, Maimers and Customs of the People ; Schools, 
■samiqations ; Industries ; Travelling ; Language and Literature ; Gk>vem- 
nent ; Beligions ; India and China compared ; with 64 illustrations. 

Japan: the Land of the Bising Sun. 4to. 68 pp. 24 As. 
• Post-free, 3 As. 

With 49 illustrations* An interesting description of this beautiful conn- 
tiy, and an account of the remarkable changes which Have taken place in 
It. • 

FiOTORiAL Tour kound Bible Lands. Imperial 8vo. 100 pp. 
6 As. Post-free, 7^ As. • ^ 

The principal countries mentioned • in the Bible and in ancient history 
•re described ; as Pfttestine, Syria, Babylon, Asia Minor, Greece and ItuSj ; 
with 104 illustrations. 
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Ababia> and its Pbophit. 4to, 64 pp. 2i As. Post-free^ 
8As. • 

An aooount of the Arabe; with descriptions of Jeddah, Mecca, MediBfti 
the History' of Muhammad and the earlj C^aliphs ; the Koran, MniHii 
Doctrines, Sects, Prayers, Pilgrimage, &o ; with nnmerons illnstxatiowb ;^- 

PiCTiJBss OF Russia and iTd Pboplbs. Imperial 8vo. 86 pp* 

5 As. Post-free^ 6 As. 

A description both of Knropean and Asiatic Bossia, including an aooomil 
of the differeiit races by which, they are peopled, their manners and 
oastoni% the G^oyemment, &o.^ with 89 illustrations and maps. 

PiCTUBBs OF WoMBK IN Many Lands. Imperial 8vo. 112^* 

6 As. Post-free, 7^ As. 

Descriptions of women, beginning with the most degraded nations of 
the world, and gradually ascending to the most enlightened, with 
tions, from the review, for Indian Women* 172 illustrations. 



Papers on Indian Beform. 

This is a Series of Papers treating of the great questions 
connected witfi' Indian progress— nmterial and moraU 



Social Refobm. 

On Decision of Chabacteb km> Moral Coubaqe. Svo* 

56 pp. li As. Post-free^ 2 As. 
Sanitary Reform in Ikdia. 55 pp. 2 As. Post-free; 2^ As. 
Is India Becoming Poorer or Richer? With Remedies 

FOR THE EXISTINO PoYERTY. ' 8v0. 82 pp. 2^ As. Post* 

free, 3 As. 
Debt and the Kiqbt Use of Monet. Bvo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 
Pdrtty Reform. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 
Caste. 8vo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 
The Women of India and what can be Done for Them. 8vo. 

158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5^ As. ^ 

The above complete in one volume, 1 Re. Net. 

PostagCf 2i As. 

Prize Essay on Indian Domestic Reform. 8vo. 144 pp. 4 As. 
Poat'ir^, 5 As* 
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RlUGIOOB RKrOBM. 

(See also th^ Ssored Boo^ of the East.) 

PtiP0LAB HiNOUisx. Sto. 96 pp. 2\ Ab. Post-free, 3^ Ab. 
PH1L09OPHIC HiNDinsii. 8to. 72 ))p. 2^ Annaa. FoBt-free, 

3 As. 
Ta> Bbahua Sahaj, AMD othib Modsbk Eclectic Bkugiocb 
. Systbmh, 108 pp. 8 Ab. .Post-free, 4 Annas. 
Ikqia Hindd, and India CHSisnAii ; ob. What Kikduisu has 

DONB ?0B India, and what Chbibiianity woihj) do fob it. 

8to. 72 pp. 2t As. Poat-free, 3 As. 
Ebishna as oiscbib'id in ths Pdbanas and Bhaoatad Oita. 

Svo. 72 pp. 2i Ah. Post-free, 3 As. 
Account of 7hk Tsuple op Jaqani^th at Pdbi. Svo. 48 pp. 

H As. Post-free, 2 As. 
Cbbistiamitt Eeflainid to a HiNoy ; ob, Thi Dootbiheb or 

CbBIBTIANITY and HtNDDISH CoKtABBD. 60 pp. 2 Ab. 

I SiriHi VivBKANAitDA ON HiNDlTifiit. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 
Tee HisTOBY op Chbistianitt in India; with its PsoaPBCTs. 
8vo. 150 pp. 5 As. Post-tree, 6 As. ^ 

TlSTIKONIIS OP GeEAT MiN TO THt BiBLB AND ChBIBTIAHITT. 

Svo. 45 pp. li As. Post-free, 2 As. 

How THB PgOPLK or AmCIMHT EqBOPI SeCAUB CHBiaTIAHS, 
AND THE FiTTUBB RXLIOION OF InDIA. 8vO. 48 pp. I k As. 

Post-frea, 2 Aa. 

Civilization, Anciint and Modbbn, Coii7abkd; with Bihabks 
OS thb Study op Sahbebit. 8vo. 48 pp. 1} As, Post- 
free, 2 Ab. 

Lbitebs to Indian Youth on the Evidkncxs op CaBiSTUNixr. 
l2mo. 280 pp. 6 As. £!leventh Ediiion Beviaed and 



Tbacts fos Muhahvadans. 12mo. 120 pp. S As. 
Doosbidqi'b Rise, and Pboobbbb op Riliqion in thi 8oul. 
- l2mo. 180 pp. 3 As. PoBt-free, 4 Aa. 
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Pice Papers on Indian Beform, i Anna each. 

Some are original ; others are abridged f roia the foregoing for popular 
use. 

1. Love of HoABDiNCb and Jeweley. • 

2. Mabbiage and Shradpha Expenses. * 

3. Supposed akd Beal Causes of Disease. * 

4. Patbiotish : False and Tbue. 

5. Management of Infants. 

6. Debt, and How to Get Out of it. 

7. The Pubdah ; ob, the Seclusion of Indian Women. 

8. Caste : its Obigin and Effects. • 

9. astbology. 

'10. What has the Bbitish Govebnment done fob India? 

11. Who wbote the ^edas ? 

12. Manaya-Dhabma Sastba. 
18. The Bhagayad GfrA. 

14. The Science of the Hindu Sastbas. 

15. Peyebs : Theib Causes, Tbeatment, and Pbeyention. 

16. Choleba and Bowel Complaints. 

17. Animal Wobship. 

18. Eably Mabbiage, its Eyils, and Suggested Befobms. 

19. Duty to a Wife. 

20. The Fbuits of Hinduisi^ 

21. Indian Widows and what should be Done fob them. 

22. The Adyantages of J^emale Education. 

23. Hindu and Chbistian Wobship Compabbd. 

24. Hindu Pilgbimages. 

25. Chabity : False and Tbue. 

26. The Two Watchwobds — Custom and Pbogbess. 

27. The Value of Pube Wateb. 

28. Chabms, Mantbas, and otheb Supebstitions. 

29. Nautches. 

30. Impobtance of Cleanliness. . , 

31. How TOHAYE Healthy Childben. 

32. How TO BBiNG UP Childbbn. 

33. How TO TAKE CaBE OF THE ^lOE. 

34. Eclipses. 

35. Family Pbayeb. 
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S0t GmsQ Abusk. 
87. Shbabdhas. 

88. KiJOIA OB FATf. • 

89. Thi Fathibhood or God. 

40^ Thi Bbothbbhood ot Mak. 

4t. Hindu and Chbistian Ideals ot Piety. 

42. Pbatasobitta. 

Complete in one Yolame, 1 Be. Postage 2 As. 



Exposures of Theosophy. 

Thx Theosofhic Cbaze : its Histoby ; the Gbeat Mahatha 
Hoax; How Mbs. Besant was Bj^fooled akd Deposed ; 
jks ibeyiyal of exploded sufebstitions of the middle * 
Agbs. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

ImiAj Past and Pbesent. Syo. 96 pp. 2 Annasi Post-free, 
2^ As. 

IM is ooDsidered whether India would benefit more from Hindn or 
CivilizBtion, from Sanskrit or English ; with a notice of India's 
Needs. Theosophist plans for the improvement of India are 
Led. 



Papers for Thoughtfiil Hindus. 

■lb !• The Eelation of Cbbistianity and Hinduism. 8vo. 
82 pp. By the Eev. Dr. Kbishna Mohun Banebjba, 
iate Sanskrit Examiner to the Calcutta University.. 
4 Anna. 

The remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancient Hin- 
iaiflBi and Christianity are pointed out. 

'Em* 2. The Supposed and Beal Dogtbines of Hinduism, as 
HELD BY Educated Hindus. 8vo. 82 pp. By the Eev. 
Nehemiah (Nilakanth) Goreh. \ Anna. 

It is shown that the belief of ednoated Hindus with regard to Ctod, Hi« 
Atferibntes, Creation, &o., are not found in the Yedas ; bnt have been 
deriyed from Christianity. 

ir«. 8« MoBAL CouBAOE. 8vo. 32 pp. i Anna. 

A leotnre by the Bishop of Bombay. 

>•• 4. The Impobtance op Beligion. 8vo. 48 pp. | Annar 

An appeal to the young, by John Foster, anthor of Essay on i>0c<i{oi» cf 
0^uracter, ... 



\ ■ 
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No. 5. Christianity, ob — ^What f 8vo. 16 pp. J Anna. 
By the Rev, H. Rice. 

Christiaiiity is shown to be th^only religion whidh meets the wants nfi^in, 

No* 6. The Sense ot Sin in the £iight ot HisMbt;- JL 
Lecture by the Rev. F. W. Kellbtt, M. A., Ify/itmi 
Christian College. 8vo. 20 pp. i Axma. •'* . 

It is shown that the deeper the sense of sin, the more matuvii • tiMi 
religions life. 

No« 7. Bishop Caldwell on Ebishna and ' the Bhaqayad^ 
Gita. 8vo. 32 pp. f Anna. *• 

A reprint of Remarks on the late Hon. Sadagopah Charloo*s Introdno* 
tion to a Reprint of a Pamphlet entitled, " ThMosopky of the Hindus ;" 
^7ith.a prefaoe by the Rev. J. L. Wyatt. 

No. 8* The Duties of Educated Young Men to their CouNr 
TRY. 8vo. 16 pp. i Anna. 

An Address, by the Rev. H. Ballautine, at. a Meeting of the Ahmednagar 
Debating Society. Translated from the Marathi. 

No. 9. Rev. Lal Behari Day on Yedantish. Svo. 24 pp. 
i Anna. 

An able exposure of this system, with numeroos Sanskrit qnotations. 

"So. 10. Cbrist the Fulfilment of Hinduism. Svo. 23 pp. 
i Anna. 

A Lectnre \f^ the Rev. F. W. Eellett, M. a., Madras Christian College. 
It is shown that what Hinduism verily attempts to supply is to be formed 
in Jesns Christ. 



The Anna Library. 1 Anna each. 

Mostly with Numerous Illustrations. 

Fahlea and Anecdotes* 

Indian Fables. 4& pp. 

Picture Fablbs. 48 pp. 

Choice Pictures and Stories. 48 pp. 

PiCTURiBS AND StORIBS FOR THE YOUMO. 48 pp. 

History. 

India in Vbdic Timbs. 48 pp. 

PiGTUEB Stories of the Ancient Greeks. 48 pp. 

Picture Stories of the Old Romans. 48 pp. 

P/CTUSB SrOHIIfS FBOM ENGLISH HiSTORT. 48 pp. 



